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AS any Royal Commission ever tackled a more 

troublesome task than unemployment insur- 

ance? This week has brought to light the 
diametrically opposite views of the General Council of 
the Trades Union Congress and the National Confedera- 
tion of Employers’ Organisations. The Trade Unions 
want a non-contributory scheme, financed by the State 
by means of a graduated special tax on all incomes, 
and are strongly opposed to any reduction in the rates 
of benefit; whereas the employers want a self-support- 
ing scheme, financed by strictly limited contributions, 
and providing limited benefits in accordance with the 
resources thus made available. The employers’ scheme 
would, of course, involve the transference of a large 
part of the burden of unemployment to a relief scheme, 
under which benefits would be payable only on a basis 
of individual need. The divergence could not be 
sharper. And yet there is an important point of agree- 
ment, 

* 

Both employers and Trade Unions want the control 
of the scheme to be transferred to some sort of Statutory 
Commission. The employers want to make this Com- 
mission the guardians of the scheme’s solvency, and 
accordingly to give it power to vary benefits as its re- 
sources vary ; while the Trade Unions propose the Com- 





mission as an instrument for dealing with such special! 
problems as arise out of the position of married women 
and casual workers. Having heard their leading wit- 
ness, the Royal Commission has now gone into retreat 
for the purpose of preparing an interim report. We do 
not envy it its task, or share Mr. Snowden’s optimism 
that it will be able to reduce expenditure to any ap- 
preciable extent without 
raising a political storm. 
the next few weeks. 


causing grave hardship and 
However, we shall see with 


The huge meeting held in Manchester to protest 
against the Indian boycott of Lancashire textile good 
urged the British Government to put strong pressure on 
the Government of India in order to bring the boycot! 
to an end. India’s refusal to buy Laneashire 
doubtless unreasonable from an economic point of view, 
and it is true that the boycott policy is in the main 
profitable to the Indian mill-owner 
the Indian consumer. 


foods 
Pd 


and detrimental to 
busine 
men really expect the British Government or the Goveri- 
ment of India to do much to help them? They ask fo: 
pressure in order to get the duties on imported textiles 
reduced. Do they think such a course politically pos 
sible at the present juncture? They preach the virtues 
of Free Trade to India; but it is not so long since a 
number of them were calling out for protection 
themselves. We have every sympathy with Lancas! 

in its difficulties ; but surely the worst possible way « 
dealing with the situation is to ask the Govern 
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ef Great Britain or of India to take action which would 
be resented and resisted by the entire Nationalist move- 
ment. If we are to end the boyeott, we shall end it by 
getting a reasonable political settlement in India, and 
not by taking a high hand. We cannot make people 
buy things against their will. As for the demonstration 
itself, the only thing to say is that it is a fantastic 
display of panic, which could not have been more wel- 
come to the Swarajists if Gandhi and Nehru had organ- 


ised it themselves. 
* . * 


When the Council of the League of Nations meets 
on Monday week it will presumably have to devote some 
part of its time to the minorities question, and we hope 
that it will show some resolution in its judgments and 
decisions. Europe is honeycombed with minorities 
groaning under real or alleged grievances—too many of 
them real. The worst sufferers of late have been in 
Poland; the troubles in Upper Silesia and in Eastern 
Galicia are fresh in everyone’s mind. At the last ses- 
sion of the League Council efforts were made to remedy 
the mischief in both these cases. But in neither have 
they met with much success. In Silesia the Polish 
Government promised punishment of the guilty, com- 
pensation for the injured, and general measures of ap- 
peasement. Yet the past four months have produced 


little or no improvement. Some monetary compensa- 
tion has been paid to the victims of outrages ; but other- 
wise things remain pretty much as they were, and the 
attitude of the local Polish authorities to the Germans— 
which is clearly the decisive factor in the situation—is 
reported to be unchanged. 

* o * 


In Eastern Galicia the position is still more unsatis- 
factory. The complaints of the Ukrainian minority 
there of the Polish terror last autumn were referred 
by the League Council to a Committee of Three, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Arthur Henderson. This Com- 
mittee, as we stated a week or two ago, met and ad- 
journed with a request for further information from the 
Polish Government. What was this further information 
that it wanted? Surely the facts were sufficiently estab- 
lished. Did the Committee adjourn in the hope that 
the Poles and the Ukrainians were settling matters by 
themselves? If that was the notion, it was illusory. 
There is no sign of a comprehensive settlement of the 
kind, and the Ukrainian deputies in Poland have form- 
ally denied that any serious negotiations for it have 
taken place. The failure of the League to grasp this 
minorities nettle firmly is lamentable. Ignoring it or 
making light of it does not help to lessen the danger. 
And the danger will obviously be enhanced, if the thesis 
favoured by certain Governments comes to be ac- 
cepted—the thesis that Minority complaints, once 
settled in national courts, cannot be carried on appeal 


to the tribunals of international justice. 
+ * * 
The Duke of Toledo—as ex-King Alfonso asks, with 


indifferent success, that he shall be called—is render- 
ing creditable service to the Republic. He has, through 
A.B.C., the Monarchist organ in Madrid, declared that 


he will do nothing to embarrass the new Government, - 


which for him represents Spain. And he has warned 


his friends not to be plus royalistes que le roi. How 
much this warning is needed we do not know; but there 
does not appear to be any present sign of life amonr 
the Monarchist relics in Spain. If the Government has 
trouble it is more likely to come from the Left than 
from the Right. The date of the elections for the Cortes 
is not yet fixed, but some important constitutional 
changes have been decided on, regarding electoral areas, 
candidates and voters. The Chamber will have some- 
thing over 400 members ; women, priests and civil ser- 
vants are all eligible ; the franchise age is lowered from 
25 to 28. Army reform also is being taken in hand, 
which, it is hoped, will give the country better value 
for less money. Most civilians—and doubtless a great 
many common soldiers—will welcome the reduction in 
the number of officers from 20,000 to 8,000, and of 
generals from 800 or so to 80 or less. Of the social 
reforms that are so urgently needed we cannot expect 
to hear anything before the new Parliament gets to 


work. 
+ a 7 


President Hoover’s practice of evading the crucial 
issues of the hour was never more strikingly exhibited 
than in his address on May 4th to the International 
Chamber of Commerce. He insisted, of course rightly, 
upon the crushing evil of the world’s armaments, the 
total annual cost of which he put at the stupendous 
figure of £1,000 millions; but he did not mention that 
the largest of all war budgets is that of the United 
States and that his own country shows the greatest 
percentage increase since the War. American organisa- 
tions of many kinds are perpetually discussing dis- 
armament, but Mr. Hoover is well aware that the most 
powerful American newspapers continue to press for 
the largest navy and air forces, and that no European 
nation has a war veterans’ organisation so mischiev- 
ously active in politics as the American Legion. Cer- 
tainly Washington is nearer to a reasonable attitude 
on debts and reparations than at any time since the 
treaties ; but it may be necessary to repeat the warning 
that the Hoover Administration is in no position to 
consider a revision of the debts. Executive and Senate 
alike are thinking at present of one event above all— 
the presidential election of 1932. 

* * 7 

It is regrettable that the negotiations for the abolition 
of extraterritoriality in China should have broken down 
at the last moment. The Nanking Government are 
adamant against our claim for the exemption of Shanghai, 
Tientsin, Hankow and Canton, and their objection is 
on theoretical grounds natural enough. But so, on 
practical grounds, is our insistence, in the present state 
of affairs. Nor, practically, can we see that the Chinese 
have anything to lose by exempting these four ports 
for the time being; there can, of course, be no ques- 
tion of their retaining their privilege indefinitely. The 
Government have, however, taken the bold step of pro- 
claiming the complete abolition of extraterritorial 
rights without the consent of the Powers. But they 
have decided to defer its coming into force till next 
January—which leaves them some opportunity for 
second thoughts. At the moment they certainly have 
other and more serious embarrassments to face. The 
National Congress of the Kuomintang, which opened on 
Tuesday, may, perhaps, go smoothly for Chiang Kai- 
shek. But the revolt in the South looks grave. It is 
headed by persons of consequence, and according to 
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the reports, the army as well as the Cantonese Govern- 
ment is determined to get rid of the dictator in Nanking. 
It is, of course, a long step from determination to 
achievement in China, and Chiang Kai-shek is not an 
easy mark. But if the movement against him gathers 
strength, the precarious peace of the Republic is likely, 
to be once more violently disturbed. 

* * * 


Native witnesses from Kenya and Tanganyika terri- 
tory have now given evidence before the Joint Com- 
mittee on East Africa. They serve no special interest, 
but represent chiefs and commoners alike. Their evi- 
dence offers an instructive contrast. The witnesses from 
Kenya were openly resentful of the treatment which 
they have received from the Government. Alienation 
of land, a tax on grazing, and the poll-tax which is 
levied on women evoked their particular comment. 
They desired no quarrel, they said, with the whites, 
but if things did not soon change for the better a 
quarrel would be forced on them. They were perfectly 
polite, but their politeness was that of an armed 
neutrality. And definitely they were not in favour of 
Closer Union. ‘* It is difficult enough,” they said, “* if 
not impossible, to reach the Governor now. How could 
we ever reach a High Commissioner? ”’ 

x ~ * 


The Tanganyika representatives arrived at the same 
conclusion for very different reasons. They also would 
have nothing to do with Closer Union, for, like their 
late Governor, Sir Donald Cameron, they feared “ in- 
fection ’? by Kenya. They have no illusions about con- 
ditions in Kenya, and want no regime of reserves, pass- 
laws and agricultural prohibitions. The Kenya wit- 
nesses had not a word to say on behalf of their Gover- 
nor or Government; those from Tanganyika cannot 
praise their Governor too highly. They appreciate the 
difference between a Mandated Territory and a Colony 
and have no desire to risk federation with the latter. 
Those who doubted the wisdom of bringing over native 
witnesses appear to have been converted. They put 
their case clearly and logically and were not tripped up 
in the subsequent examination (which was frequently 
ill-informed). Africa is beginning to be able to speak for 


herself. 
* * * 


The Government has announced that it is taking new 
measures to stimulate the development of oil-production 
from coal by the low-temperature carbonisation process, 
and that the experiments which have been going on 
are to be extended to a commercial scale. Hitherto, 
the great difficulty has been the low quality and con- 
sequent low selling value of the oils produced by this 
method; but there have been important developments 
of late in the laboratory, and a good deal of pressure 
has been brought to bear on the Government to take 
the question up afresh, especially since Mr. Snowden 
decided to raise the tax on petrol in the Budget. 
Obviously, if we can produce oils of good enough quality 
for use as motor spirit from our own coal, we can both 
reduce our imports and do our mining industry a good 
turn. But it would be premature to say that the 
problems of getting good oil from our coal at a com- 
petitive price have been solved. We may hope they 
are on the way to solution; but experience of previous 
attempts should make us cautious in anticipating any 
early success on a large scale. The Government also 
announced further attempts to increase the use of pul- 
verised fuel in the mercantile marine, and the avyail- 
ability of research grants to approved organisations for 
any promising new schemes or processes in either field. 
So far, so good. We are gradually learning to spend 


" more on technological research ; but it is doubtful if we 


are even now spending nearly enough. 
* . * 

The appointment of a Select Committee on lotteries 
and sweepstakes is understood to be imminent. A 
Select Committee is not as a rule a very effective body ; 
a free debate, on the lines of that which recently took 
place on the Sunday opening of cinemas, would prob- 
ably give the House a stronger lead. Some such lead is 
badly needed, for Mr. Clynes has by now manceuvred 
himself into an impossible position. His attempts to 
suppress participation in the Free State Derby Sweep- 
stake have shown how strong are the currents of opinion 
which he has set himself to combat; the tickets he 
has threatened to seize at the ports are flaunted in his 
face in the House of Commons. With three depart- 
ments of State—the Hore Office, the Post Office and 
the Customs—busily manufacturing criminals, and with 
magistrates all over the country giving contrary deci- 
sions as to what is legal, the law is being thoroughiy 
brought into contempt. We do not want this question 
of gambling to become the bugaboo that Prohibition 
has proved itself ip America. 

* ~ * 

There are few of us who have not, at some time or 
other, been hard put to it to remember whether 
12.15 a.m. follows upon noon or midnight. There are 
many for whom this particular difficulty renders 
Bradshaw unintelligible. For this reason, if for no 
other, the proposed change to the ** 24-hour clock,”’ 
which is once again on the tapis, is very much to be 
desired. Under this system, as every Innocent-abroad 
knows, the hours from noon to midnight are numbered 
13 to 24. The House of Lords on Wednesday expressed 
its sympathy with the change, and it is fitting that this 
body, which so often has been accused of putting back 
the clock, should for once point the way to more efficient 
clockery. There are only two objections to the adoption 
of Continental timekeeping. One is sentimental, the 
other arithmetical ; notoriously, as a nation, we are not 
strong at adding up. But usage would soon make our 
new time-tables less irritating than our present ones. 

* * + 


Cricket is really fun once again, and the new system 
of scoring for the County Cricket Championship—15 
points for a win outright and only 5 for a win on the 
first innings—has already justified itself. The Glouces- 
tershire team which, under B. H. Lyon’s leadership, 
has built up a great reputation for sportsmanship, 
brought off on Tuesday an amazing win against Surrey 
at the Oval. To find a precedent for it we must go back 
twenty-three years. Surrey’s first innings yielded 258 
runs ; the wicket was then almost ruined by rain; and 
Mr. Lyon, realising that his chance of a first-innings 
lead was negligible, declared at 175 for 7 and went * 
out ’’ for his 15 points. The gesture was richly and 
dramatically rewarded. Mr. P. G. Fender, with a 
sense of the appropriate not inferior to Mr. Lyon’s own, 
declared in turn at 60 for 6, leaving Gloucestershire to 
make 144 in an hour and fifty-five minutes. Hammond 
made the winning hit with three minutes to spare. Such 
magnificent endings are usually reserved for schoolboy 
fiction. 


all 


* * * 

In urging the desperate case of the Foundling Hos- 
pital site last week, we omitted to mention the address 
to which sums of money should be sent. We have 
received several inquiries and subscriptions on iis 
behalf. The address of the Committee which is organis- 
ing the appeal is 98 Guilford Street, W.C.1, and there is 
still time. If the appeal should fail, subscriptions will, 
of course, be returned—but it must not fail. 
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CRIME AND PUBLICITY 


RIME, especially when there is sex in it, is first- 
€ = news. Indeed, with the exception of war, 
it is the best seller of all. The Rouse case is a 


-good enough example ; every detail of the crime, every 


fact about the past life of the accused man, every 
sexual incident that could be raked up, even a final 
** confession *’ which, in the absence of any evidence of 
authenticity, we must assume to be hogus—the whole 
unsavoury mess created dramatic interest and increased 
circulation. No wonder Lord Darling spoke strongly 
about this case in the House of Lords last week. Clearly 
such publicity may be harmful in two ways. There is 
the question of its general effect on the mental health 
of the community, and there is the more restricted but 
urgent problem of the prejudice which the publication 
of such material before the trial may create in the 
minds of the jury. We raised that problem last week 
in discussing the case of William Herbert Wallace, con- 
victed of murder at Liverpool. As an appeal has now 
been lodged, we withhold further comment on that 
case. But the general problem of the influence of news- 
paper publicity on juries remains. 

It is not, therefore, surprising to find Lord Darling 
hinting at newspaper censorship in sensational cases. 
The analogy of the law which restricts the publication 
of divorce reports naturally comes to mind. But the 
analogy only holds in part. Divorce is a private affair 
with which the public should not be concerned, but, 
when once a criminal charge has reached the courts, 
there are excellent grounds of public policy for making 
the proceedings common property. The ultimate 
sanction for the administration of justice is public 
consent based upon public confidence. To restrict the 
reporting of the proceedings of any criminal trial would 
inevitably tend to weaken and destroy confidence, and 
it would be obviously intolerable in the case when 
the accused is fighting for his life. It is vital not only 
that the man should have a fair trial, but that everyone 
should have a chance of seeing that it is fair. 

In his evidence before the Select Committee on 
Capital Punishment, Lord Buckmaster put the matter 
forcibly : 

The widespread publicity of murder trials and the details 
of execution exercise, in my opinion, a most demoralising 
influence, but I cannot advocate any limit being placed upon 
such publication. Judges, juries and counsel should always 
perform their deeds in the publie eye, and I am not prepared 
to veil or shroud this publicity in any form. I think, Sir, that 
this is absolutely essential to the proper administration of 
justice. The use that is made of the incidents is sometimes 
deplorable beyond all words, but these things must be done 
in public ; and every person connected with them, from the 
judge right down to the solicitor’s boy, must be subject to 
public criticism in discharge of their duties. 

Clearly, Lord Buckmaster is right. On grounds of 
public policy the evils that may attend publicity are 
altogether outweighed by its advantages. 

The problem, however, remains, whether there may 
not be a point at which limitation or restriction is ad- 
visable—whether the analogy of divorce reports will 
hold, not after an accused person has been committed 
for trial, but at the earlier stage of the preliminary 
hearing. The arguments for press publicity then are 
scarcely relevant, and the reasons for restricting 


newspaper reports in sensational cases to the single 
unvarnished fact that the accused man has or has not 
been committed for trial, far more powerful. One of the 
most disquieting facts about the many recent and sensa- 
tional murder cases—the Rouse case, the Browne and 
Kennedy case, are immediate and obvious examples— 
was the suspicion that police evidence before the 
magistrates was of a nature to pre-dispose the juries 
to a verdict of guilty before the trial began. At the 
preliminary hearing the police often show a very 
natural disposition to urge every scrap of possible 
evidence against the accused. It is in the nature of the 
pursuer to become enthusiastic in the chase. More- 
over, the police are constantly twitted by certain news- 
papers with the number of undetected or unpunished 
murders. It therefore commonly happens that a mass 
of evidence is brought before the magistrates which 
proves to be quite unsubstantial before the trial be- 
gins. If this evidence is of a sensational character 
it is fully exploited in the local, if not in the national, 
press, and whether maintained or not af the trial, it may 
remain in the jury’s mind. There is, perhaps, an exag- 
gerated belief in the infallibility of the police, and 
when juries find that the stories that they have already 
in their minds are ruled out at the trial, they are apt 
to attribute the dwindling of the case fer the prosecu- 
tion to the niceties of rules in regard to evidence. 
** Ah! ”? one may hear interested spectators mutter, 
‘* the police know, but all these tricky rules of evidence 
prevent them from using their knowledge.’’ It cannot 
be too emphatically stated that that which is not evi- 
dence should never be allowed to be in the jury’s mind. 

Lord Birkenhead once said that the weakness of 
juries was that they sometimes found it difficult to 
distinguish between the fact that a crime had been 
committed and the question of whether the accused had 
committed the crime. This may be especially true of 
horrifying and brutal crimes, or of those in which the 
accused is a bad character. It may seem absurd, but 
there is a tendency for the jury to feel that someone has 
done this awful thing, that someone should suffer for 
it and to convict the man before them because he is 
the only person to convict. One correspondent in our 
columns to-day is so moved by the unreliability of 
juries that he suggests the total abolition of the jury 
system. He offers no alternative, and we are not dis- 
posed to discard so easily a system which offers so many 
and such well-tried advantages. But that does 
not excuse us from the’ effort to safeguard the jury 
system from the obvious dangers with which the sen- 
sationalism of the press tends to surround it. What 
is the use of the elaborate precautions which we take 
to keep the minds of the jury unprejudiced during the 
trial if there is a good chance that accounts of the case 
which have already appeared in the press have rendered 
their minds impervious to argument? We cannot se¢ 
that damage would be done either to the communit) 
or to the accused person if the public had to wait for 
the details of the case until the trial itself. If Lord 
Darling and the other authorities he quoted in tle 
Lords’ debate are correct in their view that magistrat¢s 
already possess the power to exclude the press [ro!! 
preliminary hearings, we are pleading not for 1 
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legislation, but merely for new practice, We should 
like magistrates to use their power in sensatiénal cases. 
We want murderers to be convicted in this country, but 
juries are fallible anyway, and it is well to ,test their 
fallibility less strenuously than we do to-day in cases 
which make good newspaper copy. 


A GOOD TAX GONE WRONG 


R. SNOWDEN’S land values cat is now out of the 

bag—or, at least, enough of it to enable friends and 

opponents to appraise its quality. It has been de- 
bated in the House of Commons with a fair balance of heat 
and light, and the speeches, in which the Creator and dukes 
and shopkeepers, Ricardo, Henry George and Lloyd George 
were bandied to and fro by honourable Members, make in- 
teresting reading. The Labour Party and the Liberals were, 
on the whole, well satisfied, the Conservatives showed every 
emotion from fury to amused contempt. Some regard the 
cat as a tiger, others as a badly disguised rabbit. To us it 
seems a cat which is good in parts—and we are more dis- 
turbed by the bad part than elated by the good. 

Mr. Snowden’s proposal is in essence quite simple, though 
its working out may be exceedingly difficult. There is to 
be a tax of one penny in the pound on the capital value of 
all land, with certain important exceptions. The valuation, 
which will begin on August Ist. will take some time (for 
there are from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 separate heredita- 
ments to be dealt with), and the tax will therefore not be 
imposed till 1984. The cost of the valuation Mr. Snowden 
reckons at between £1,000,000 and £1,500,000; he offers 
no estimate of what everybody would like to know—the yield 
of the tax. The exemptions include agricultural land— 
farms, allotments, market gardens—church sites, cemeteries, 
railways, and land owned by local authorities, as well as 
plots assessed at not more than £120. There is a wide dif- 
ference, it will be seen, between this scheme and the Lloyd 
George land duties, which were carried so enthusiastically 
in 1908 and repealed so cheerfully after the war. Those 
duties were four in number, and were levied on increment 
values on sales of land, on benefit accruing to a lessor at 
the termination of a long lease, on undeveloped land, and 
on mineral rights. The last was left; the other three were 
abandoned because their yield was negligible and they had 
become a nuisance. The cost of the valuations, which 
dragged on for some five years, amounted to over 
£5,000,000, and the Exchequer did not get a quarter of that 
sum from the taxes in the whole nine years of their existence. 

But Mr. Snowden is going to tax the ownership of land, 
not merely its sales. That obviously means—even at the 
comparatively modest rate of a penny in the pound—a sub- 
stantial gain to the revenue, apart from the fact (if it proves 
to be fact) that the cost of valuation will be only the mil- 
lion or million and a half that the Chancellor assumes. So 
far, so good. But the assurance that Mr. Snowden is going 
to do very much better for the revenue than Mr. Lloyd 
George did is not the end of the matter. We have obviously 
got to consider the principles and the effects of his tax. 
Now, the principle that land is a proper object of taxation is 
fair enough, though the claim that it should be singled out 
as a more proper object of taxation than any other form of 
property is much more questionable. There is, in fact, no 
greater justice in levying a special impost on the holder of 
land than on the holder of War Loan or railway stock or 
Imperial Chemical shares. There may even be less—it will 
depend on the circumstances of the case, on the use to which 
the property is being put. One of the principal arguments 
for the taxation of land values is that it enables the com- 


munity to take the increment which it, and not the landlord, 
has created. And another is that it is a potent means of 
combating the selfishness and greed of the owner by put- 
ting pressure on him to release land which is needed for 
public purposes. As Mr. Snowden says, “‘ to restrict the use 
of land by the arbitrary will of its owner, enhances its price, 
raises rents, hampers industry, and prevents municipal 
development and the promotion of social amenities.”” Ex- 
amples galore were given in the course of the debate—as 
they have been given a hundred times before—of the mis- 
chief that can be done by the baser sort of landlord. In 
so far as Mr. Snowden’s tax will remedy that, we can all 
applaud it. But the trouble is that it will do more. In 
shooting at the birds of prey, it will bring down with them 
—or even instead of them—a great many innocent and desir- 
able small fowl. 


We are not pleading here for the innumerable owners 
who have bought a freehold house—often at a high price 
—and whom it would be ridiculous to class among the dukes, 
the speculative builders and the other wicked landlords. 
These people may or may not have a substantial grievance 
at having to pay a special tax of 20s. or £20. In any case, 
they are not likely to be comforted by such slogans as “* God 
gave the land to the people,’’ used in defence of a Bill which 
certainly does not restore His gift to them. But let us look 
at the matter from the public point of view. The scheme 
contains glaring anomalies, contradictions and dangers 
some of which are forcefully commented on by Professor 
Trevelyan and Mr. Keynes in our correspondence columns. 
We are faced with a conflict between the admirable prin- 
ciples which inspire the Minister of Health in his Town Plan- 
ning measures and the desire of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to find money. There are good ways and bad ways 
of finding money, and good methods and bad methods of try- 
ing to benefit the community. Is it good to tax playing fields 
(unless they happen to be owned by a local authority)? Is 
it good to tax woodlands, ‘* beauty spots,’’ and so on, which, 
though held in private tenure, are actually being used not 
primarily for private but for public advantage? Again, we 
are told that one of the merits of the proposed tax will be 
that it will force more land into the market. Under the 
Lloyd George duties the owner had no incentive to sell, 
said Colonel Wedgwood ; now he will have a big one—and 
presently perhaps a bigger one, when the penny in the pound 
becomes three half-pence or twopence. No doubt, and what 
will be the result ? A nice problem for the Minister of Health, 
who is trying to check “ ribbon development,”’ and a nice 
dilemma for owners of wayside land who have been prepared 
to make some sacrifice in assisting him ! 


These objections are not anti-Socialist objections. We 
are not joining hands with the Morning Post in attacking 
Mr. Snowden for his *‘ vindictive Socialism.’’ The fault we 
find with his scheme is not that it contains too much 
Socialism but that it contains too little. It is idle to say, 
as he said on Monday, that ‘* by this measure we assert 
the right of the community to the ownership of land.”’ A 
land tax in this form has no more to do with the public 
ownership of the Jand than the income-tax has to do with 
the public ownership of the cotton mills or coal mines. There 
is a case for eliminating private ownership, for the national- 
isation or municipalisation of all the land of the country, 
or of-such of the land as is wanted for public purposes at 
any given time or place. There is a case for confiscating 
land values created by the public. There is a 
limiting the right of the landlord ** to do as he likes with his 
own.” But it is a dangerous thing to mix your purposes. 
Mr. Snowden’s aim, of penalising and coercing the land 
profiteer and the land-hog will have the support of many 
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outside his own party. ‘His pénalisation of the good land- 
holder and his burdening of land which, though technically 
private is in fact in public enjoyment, must cause profound 
uneasiness inside his party. As the proposal stands the 
growing movement towards preserving the beauty of the 
English countryside and the whole tendency towards substi- 
tutirig planving for sporadic and individual development are 
threatened. Perhaps Mr. Snowden, whose mentality still 
seems to be that of a Radical of the ’eighties, has not realised 
the blow he is striking at good causes. We hope that, even 
if it means the loss of some revenue, he Wiil agree to this 
measure being purged of its grosser faults. 


THE CONGRESS PARTY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA. ] 


ROM speeches in Parliament and elsewhere it would 
Feces that there is still considerable misunderstanding 

in England about, the Congress Party. Some people 
treat it as an all-powerful body controlling every form of 
Indian Nationalism, and so organised and disciplined that 
Mr. Gandhi has only to give an order and everybody in the 
movement, from the Bengali terrorist to the frontier “‘ red- 
shirt,’’ will be bound to obey him. Others, including many 
retired officials, imagine that the Congress has remained 
unaltered since before the war, except that it has become 
more vocal and more bitter. The Congress Party in its 
modern form dates from 1916. Up till the death of Mr. 
Gokhale in 1915 it remained a small body of Liberal ten- 
dencies, drawn almost entirely from the professional classes. 
It made little attempt to enter into practical politics, and 
kept aloof from the agitations organised in Western India 
by Mr. Tilak, and in Bengal by men like Arabinda Ghose. 
It was a propagandist organisation, almost comparable with 
the Fabian Society, and more interested in framing policies 
than in putting them into force. 

In 1916 Tilak and Mrs. Besant began a new campaign 
after the truce which marked the first two years of the war. 
They were both political realists, and they saw the need 
of an All-India organisation for their work, and also of 
better methods for publicity. The Congress was a well- 
known body with connections in all parts of India and out- 
side. It could in fact provide the nucleus of the type of 
organisation needed, and Tilak and Mrs. Besant went to 
the Lucknow meeting in 1916, and proceeded to capture the 
Congress from the floor of the meeting. They chose the 
right moment. The members were ready for a change. 
The extent of the change can be gathered from the 
fact that in 1909 the Congress had welcomed the very 
cautious Morley-Minto Reforms, but ten years later de- 
cisively rejected the far-reaching Montagu-Chelmsford pro- 
posals, 

Mr. Gandhi has been the principal leader since the death 
of Tilak in 1919, and the Congress membership has spread 
rapidly. It first gathered in most of the younger men of the 
middle class, and under Mr. Gandhi’s influence attracted, 
especially during the Khilafat agitation, a strong section of 
the Moslems whom Tilak had discouraged. Many of these 
have drifted out of the Party, but the Congress has still a 
strong hold in certain Mohammedan districts, including the 
Frontier Province, and have rapidly extended amongst all 
classes of Hindus, Parsees, Sikhs and Christians. It has 
now got firmly established in every province, and even made 
slight inroads into certain Indian States. Its importance is 
partly due to its being the only political organisation in India 
which in any way resembles a political party in England. 
The other Indian parties are merely informal groupings of 
politicians, which make no attempt to help their members in 
their constituencies. 


Up to 1929 the Congress Party was making some headway 
in the villages and small towns, and would occasionally hep 
its members fight elections, or organise the boycott of an 
election when they were refusing to co-operate.© In many 
ways it was not unlike the Labour Party about 1921, when 
it was beginning te get some hold upon public opinion, but 
was not troubled with the idea that it might soon have to 
take office. Like all bodies under such conditions the Con- 
gress Party tended’ tc move more and more to the Left, 
either carrying its leaders, like Mr. Gandhi, along with it 
or else leaving them behind. Their yearly resolutions were 
a gradual crescendo movement culminating in the demand 
for complete independence in 1929. There seemed to be no 
more worlds to conquer by resolution, unless the Congress 
decided to turn Communist as a result of the revolutionary 
but rather nebulous Socialism which is popular amongst 
many of the younger men. 

It was at this point that a new development took place. 
Up to 1929 the Congress was mainly propagandist. Its most 
active members might be described as belonging to the pro- 
fessional classes, though many of them had had little oppor- 
tunity of practising any profession. Gandhi, however, 
happened to belong to a caste which is not usually connected 
with the professions. He is of the shop-keeping caste, and 
therefore finds it easier to establish connections amongst 
certain classes which were hardly touched by an orthodox 
Brahmin like Tilak, or a European like Mrs. Besant, or 
an intellectual idealist like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The 
most noticeable feature in Congress polities during the last 
two years has been the influx of the shop-keeping and indus- 
trialist class. Most of these are from Western India and the 
Punjab. They were the more willing to join an active 
Nationalist organisation because they had their own quarrc!s 
with the Government, especially over the currency question, 
and their old grievance about coastal shipping. They also 
began to see that if the Nationalist movement were successful 
there was a real chance of the transfer of the Departments 
of Commerce and Finance to Indian hands. A host of 
wealthy recruits began to join the Congress Party. 

Until this last phase the Congress had always been an ex- 
tremely poor organisation, dependent for its ectivities upon 
unpaid voluntary work. The working committee now found 
that they had large sums of money at their disposal, contri- 
buted usually through Mr. Gandhi. They began a new 
phase of activity, and the civil disobedience movement was 
organised on a seale which had hitherto been impossibie. 
It had always been easy for them to draw upon the huge 
army of middle-class unemployed to get their work done, 
but the adhesion of the Western Indian industrialists enabled 
the Congress to turn the volunteers into whole-time workers. 
It is true that the amounts paid were small, usually about six 
annas a day, but it was enough to ensure the volunteers 
attending regularly, and it was also easier to enforce a litile 
more discipline. At the height of the movement there were 
probably about 40,000 young men in receipt of such allow- 
ances. It made effective boycotting quite simple, and it is 
probable that those Indian ‘mill-owners who were not boy- 
cotted must have recovered most of the half million sterling 
which it is estimated that the movement has cost during the 
last year. 

Another great change in the Congress Party, which was 
most noticeable at the Karachi conference this year, is th 
growth of a stronger executive. Here again there is 4 


close parallel to the Labour Party in England, which <e- 
veloped a strong official block as soon as there was ay 
chance of its forming the Government. At Karachi both the 
subjects committee and the general conference were ¢1- 
tirely managed by the platform group, which could count on 
a majority if any outside group tried to force a division. It 
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would. be difficult to say how far this is due to Mr. Gandhi’s 
personal influence, which he owes to his great prestige outside 
the Congress, and also to being the connecting link between 
the ordinary Congress politicians and the industrialists. 
Another factor undoubtedly is the realisation that a long 
period of propaganda work and of passing vague resolutions 
is now coming to anend. Though the Nationalist naturally 
does not care to say very much until the present negotiations 
are settled,.many of them are expecting that a new consti- 
tution will be granted, which will mean‘a real transfer of 
responsibility. Most of the business men and. the profes- 
sional classes are growing tired of the continual disorder, 
and anyone fairly closely in touch with the movement can 
detect signs of a change in outlook similar to that which took 
place in the Labour Party about 1928. To be extreme is no 
longer the easy and obvious way to power inside the Con- 
gress, though the Party itself will continue to pass vague 
resolutions of the kind common to all Left Wing movements 
throughout the world. At the Karachi Congress no resolu- 
tion was passed which had not been drafted or approved 
by the ** platform,’’ and where the resolution had any bear- 
ing on practical politics, as, for example, the one allowing 
Mr. Gandhi to attend the Round Table Conference, care was 
taken to leave him complete freedom of action. 

It may seem slightly paradoxical in England to describe 
the working committee of the Congress as an essentially con- 
servative body, but it is more than a half truth. Most of 
those who are controlling the Party to-day are beginning to 
appreciate the difficulties before them. There are signs of 
impatience with those who wish to take too seriously some of 
the old slogans. The failure to settle the communal question 
or to prevent such outbreaks as the Cawnpore riots has 
emphasised the fact that the British are not responsible for 
all the troubles. The new Census figures, showing a huge 
increase in population, have caused many to wonder if free- 
dom from ** slavery ”’ is necessarily going to cause an imme- 
diate return to the Golden Age. The new recruits to the 
movement are also a disruptive element. Many of them are 
Marwadis, a race who like to take their profits quickly, and 
they are already demanding their pound of flesh in a way 
which is obviously disturbing to the Mahatma, and ex- 
tremely annoying to men like Jawaharlal Nehru. The latter 
is really afraid that his prophecy may come true, and the 
end of the bureaucracy be the beginning of a plutocracy. 
All these factors are helping to form a group of realist politi- 
cians inside the Congress Party, the chief amongst them 
being Mr. Gandhi himself. They are frequently obliged to 
talk in a language which has become conventionalised by 
forty years of incessant propaganda against British methods, 
but they remain a stable element, and if we can meet them 
fairly we shall probably find that, as in the case of the Labour 
Party, it is their conservatism rather than their enterprise 
which we shall be deploring after they have once come to 
power, 


TIME FLIES 


N these days of sweepstakes, guessing competitions, and 
[ress that enrich the winner not for a day but for 

all time, it behoves a man to think seriously of-what he 
would do if he won. To be prepared for all eventualities, 
even the most unlikely eventualities, is the part of a philo- 
sopher, and the news that he had drawn the winning number 
in a lottery should not iake the wise man unawares. 

As a rule, the winners of these great prizes, on first being 
interviewed, declare boldly that they intend to go on with 
their work. It is clear that great sums of money suddenly 
achieved make the imagination numb. Apart from this, 


there is in the idea of work much that appeals to the moral 
nature of man. A minor philosopher has said that work is 
vulgarised thought ; but most of us, when we have recovered 
from the measles of youthful heresy, regard it more realisti- 
cally as the prime necessity of existence—even, perhaps, as 
the prime pleasure. Having acquired the habit of work, we 
doubt whether in middle age we should be able to shake it 
off. As many a too industrious millionaire has discovered, 
one cannot learn to idle at the age of fifty. The idler, like 
the poet, must begin young. To grow accustomed to work 
is to experience a gradual change of one’s entire nature. 
One is in the grip of something stronger than oneself, and 
from this even great riches can bring no ransom. 


Hence, if anyone has asked me in recent years what I 
should do if I won a sweepstake, I have usually replied that, 
having got into the habit of it, I should probably be unable 
to stop working. This was my honest belief until the 
present week, for I had an uneasy conscience at the thought 
of doing nothing from one year’s end to another. Yet, after 
a few days spent at Brighton, I am not so confident. I find 
as time passes so swiftly, as meal follows meal so rapidly, 
that it is difficult to imagine when work could be fitted into 
a normal and natural day. That time flies I have always 
heard, but I doubt if it ever flies so fast as when one is 
doing nothing. There is scarcely breathing space to read a 
newspaper. If I walk to the end of the West Pier, and put 
twopence in the slot of the gramophone that plays ** Oh 
Donna Clara,’”’ the morning has gone by in a flick, almost 
before I know it has begun. If I sit down and look at the 
sea, the monotony of the waves pouring in a silver race 
towards the beach does not slow down the hours. A cor- 
morant passes, a long black neck with wings. Half an hour 
later another cormorant passes. Nothing has happened in 
the interval but the wash of the waves under the pier. But 
one does not desire anything to happen. If one were 
afflicted with the supposed modern restlessness, there are 
amusements in abundance within a few paces—miniature 
golf, skeeball, shooting galleries, mutascopes with inviting 
photographs of women in various stages of undress, enough 
penny-in-the-slot machines to keep a tired business man dis- 
tracted from his worries for a month, a bar, a phrenologist. 
But for these one has no time any more than for work. One 
is being rushed round the sun in one’s deck chair too 
quickly. All one asks is that it should stand still for a few 
hours, and leave one to enjoy the sun. 


In the afternoons I am more restless, for I have an cbject 
in life. As one that hath been long in city pent, I wish to 
go into the country and to see and hear birds, especially the 
migrants and, to be still more particular, the nightingale. 
It is raining heavily, but I am of a hopeful disposition. The 
rain cannot last for ever and, even if it does, I have before 
now heard the nightingale singing in sleet. By the time 
one has got the car out and driven to the nearest place that 
is worth driving to, a considerable part of the afternoon has 
gone. One must get away from the main roads, for, even 
if a nightingale were singing on a main road, its song would 
lose something of its enchantment amid the roar of passing 
motor-cars. One must therefore find an unfrequented lane. 
The worst of unfrequented lanes is that the copses likely to 
be the haunts of nightingales are usually situated at a part 
of the road at which it is impossible to stop without causing 
an obstruction. Another considerable portion of the after 
noon passes in the search for the right kind of copse in 
the right part of the lane. Then, when one has found it, 
one hears a blackbird. The English resident birds are 
charming, and it is only a kind of ornithological snobbish 
ness that leads men to believe that the songs of the foreign 


birds are better. Still, resident birds we have alway 
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with us. We applauded them in February, and compared 
with them, the willow-wren and the nightingale have just 
now something of the romantic fascination of the returned 
prodigal. Again and again I paused at the right kind of 
copse, and listened intently to hear a strange voice, if, in- 
deed, a bird’s voice would have been audible through the 
noise the cold deluge was making on the hood of the car. 
The trees looked dismal—oak and ash were leafless and 
birdless. The roadsides were for the season flowerless. 
Violets shone among the grass on the banks, and on the 
roadside cuckoo-flowers trembled in a wet wind that had 
silenced the cuckoos. Late blackthorns were in flower. It 
was nearer March than May everywhere but in the calendar. 
Yet time did not stand still. Hope fled as the afternoon 
passed, but time fled faster. One would have liked to hear 
even a chiffchaff before the day was over, but it was not 
to be. ‘* To-morrow may be fine,’? we said. ‘* We shall 
come back again to-morrow.’’ 

The weather-prophets were against us. They foretold a 
fall in the temperature, and certainly on the next morning 
the wind blew in a chill hurricane. Once more the wren 
and the chaffinch and the thrush and the blackbird sang 
above the weather, and the song of the farmyard cock was 
blown across the fields. But there was no shelter from the 
wind in hedge or tree, and, except for a willow-wren, the 
birds that had wintered in Africa were as silent as if they 
had been dead. Hours were spent in looking for them, in 
sitting still beside familiar bushes, in wandering at a walk- 
ing-pace along green and lonely lanes. Three afternoons 
were fully occupied in the quest before a burst of song from 
a plantation outside Ditchling brought us to a halt. A 
nightingale was singing, but even then a motor-lorry came 
along and we had to move away so as not to cause an ob- 
struction. 

If, then, it takes three days—almost half a week, almost 
a hundredth part of a year—to hear one small bird singing 
for about one minute, and if during those three days time 
flies so fast that one searcely seems to have risen till it is 
time to go to bed, how is it possible to find time for work 
without sacrificing much that makes life worth living? I 
find myself so busy at Brighton that I have not had time 
to hear Elizabeth Schumann or to see Gracie Fields or to 
go to Plumpton races or to visit the museum where stuffed 
birds may be seen in their natural surroundings. If the 
first morning had not been wet I should not even have had 
time to visit the Aquarium and watch the sea-horse sailing 
through the water with his magical propeller. Some people 
complain that they can find nothing to do. My chief com- 
plaint is that I cannot find enough time to do it in. If I 
had a fortune, and could live in this town with the civilised 
air, a day that lasted only twenty-four hours would seem 
far too short, even if I did nothing but sit in a deck-chair 
at the end of the pier. If I worked, it would not be in order 
to pass the time, but because the conscience of my ancestors 
pricked me. But I doubt if I should have time to work. 
Contrary to the common belief, time moves slowly in the 
cities and towns, but in country places and by the sea it 
flies faster than a swallow. Y. ¥. 


THE PRESENT POSITION IN 
BIOLOGY 


HE attention of the general public is at present 
largely held by the physical sciences. The admirable 
books of Eddington and Jeans have made the modern 
developments in physics and astronomy almost as much 


common property as the innumerable practical applications 
of physics, such as wireless telephony, television and the 


like. In comparison with the beauty and comprehensive- 
ness of the modern theories on the nature of matter, bio)v.y 
appears at first a scrap-heap of ill-assorted facts an 
theories. Many of the facts are, indeed, as entertaining a» 


unexpected as the theories which only too frequently ar: | 
hastily advanced to account for them. It is hardly sur. | 


prising to find that biology is still considered fair game hy 
the popular daily and Sunday newspapers, or that it is 
generally regarded as something cruder and much more 


backward than the exact sciences of physics, astronomy or 


chemistry. 


But there are not wanting signs that the turn of biology ' 


is coming again. It was inevitable that the physical 
sciences, with their clearly defined objectives, the nature of 
matter and the laws governing its distribution in space, 


should progress at greater speed than biology, which is only 
to-day beginning to define its problems and coming to gri)s [ 
with them. Sir James Jeans, in This Mysterious Univers:, F 


has drawn attention to the infinitely minute fraction of the 
universe which alone can support life. He estimates it at 
a thousand million millionth part. Life can only exist in 
planets and, of their restricted number, only on those which 
are neither too near to nor too far from the suns around 
which the planets revolve, and from which they receive that 
continuous supply of radiant energy without which |ifec 
would be impossible. Life, then, appears to have arisci 
from ‘* dead ’’ matter under certain physical conditions. |t 
is but logical that its full elucidation should have to follow 
that of the nature of matter itself. To-day the physicists 
have advanced so far that they have passed from the word 
of ** common sense ”’ into that of pure mathematics. Ex- 
actly what adventures they will experience in these nov! 
surroundings and when, if ever, they will emerge from them, 
only the future can tell. In the meantime, however, bio- 
logy is beginning to make up a little leeway, it is correlating 
facts, establishing definite numerical relationships between 
events—in short, laying the foundations of an exact science. 
Biology is faced with the great initial difficulty of defining 
its subject-matter. The history of biological thought revea!s 
the presence of a fundamental discordancy which may be 
traced back to theology. René Descartes was educated by 
the Jesuits, who instilled into the mind of the ablest of their 
pupils their great doctrine of the freedom of the will, which 
they had defended with vigour against the attacks of 
Protestants and Jansenists alike. Thus it came about that 
the young philosopher, who taught the fundamental neces 
sity of doubt and so became the father of modern scientilic 
method, yet regarded the will as something apart. All other 
phenomena he believed to be subject to definite laws and 
capable of ultimate analysis, the will alone remaine! 
** free ’? and incapable of analysis. This Cartesian dualism, 
with its hard-and-fast distinction between mind and matt’, 
has exercised a profound influence over biological thought. 
Actually it was not until several generations after the 


death of Descartes that biologists in general became co! 
vineed that living matter was composed of material which 
could be produced by ordinary chemical processes in the 


laboratory. The distinction between “‘ organic ”’ and * 
organic ”? broken down for all time when Wohler, in |*-°; 
manufactured the organic substance urea from the inorg: 
ammonium cyanate. The vitalists of that generation 
soled themselves with the belief that the “* vital ** proce: 
of the living organism would never yield to investigati 
But the doubters, in this case the physiologists, continuc¢ 
investigate and analyse, and the vitalists of succecc 
generations as continually yielded ground. Such int: 

‘* vital *? processes as muscular contraction or the transpo"! 


of oxygen by the red hemoglobin of the blood, have b«» 
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revealed as the result of a series of chemical processes. 
They can all be expressed in terms of formule and equa- 
tions, and are bound by the ordinary laws of chemistry and 
physies. It is only a question of time before all outstanding 
problems of this nature are solved. | 

But if that were all the distance that modern biology had 
taken us it would still have taken us no further than Des- 
cartes, albeit with scientific evidence that he lacked. 
Actually there is some reason for thinking that the mind is 
about to be analysed. The work of Pavloff, the great Rus- 
sian physiologist, on conditioned responses in dogs and other 
animals has revolutionised our conception of the nature of 
mind, and shown that, in some of its aspects at any rate, it 
is controlled, as tyranically as is the world matter, by cause 
and effect. But the “‘ freedom ”’ of the will is not so easily 
destroyed. Just as the extreme mechanistics amongst the 
biologists are claiming that this freedom is for ever 
destroyed, the physicists announce that determination is 
non-existent and that all scientific laws are no more than 
statistical generalisations. 

The freedom of the will may be left to exercise the brains 
of future generations. It is enough for this generation that 
the dualism between mind and matter has been undermined, 
and the way made open for a clearer understanding of the 
nature of life which is the subject matter of biology. 

It has become plain that the fundamental difference be- 
tween living and non-living matter lies not in the nature of 
the material of which they are composed nor in the chemical 
and physical processes which take place within them. Liv- 
ing matter is a most elaborate complex of bound energy, 
and it is the nature of the force or forees which control this, 
which keep the clock continually wound up, as it were, 
which is the basic problem of biology. 

According to their attitude towards this problem, modern 
biologists can be divided into two groups. The mechanists 
consider that all the attributes of life will ultimately yield 
to analysis, and living matter be revealed as not essentially 
different from other forms of matter. They believe in the 
ultimate unity of all the sciences. Their opponents are a 
somewhat heterogenous company who have this in common, 
that they do not believe that any such analysis, however 
complete, can ever reveal the essential nature of life. They 
admit that life deals with ordinary matter and employs in 
its service the laws of chemistry and physies, yet they refuse 
to believe that the whole is the mere sum of the parts. When 
every part, and every process, has been fully described and 
explained, there will still, in their opinion, remain a residue 
unexplained. They believe that biology deals with some- 
thing essentially different from the subject matter of the 
physical sciences, and that new concepts and new laws will 
be necessary for its understanding. They do not believe in 
the ultimate unity of the sciences. 

It is noteworthy that to a large degree, though there are 
certain notable exceptions, the adherents of the mechanistic, 
analytical school of thought are the laboratory workers, 
physiologists in particular, who work on individual functions 
and seldom consider the animal as a whole. The opposing 
views are largely upheld by those whose work throws them 
inte contact with the living animal, whether it be an insect, 
a bird, a mammal, or any of the varied forms of marine life. 
If the former school are in danger of never seeing the wood 
as a whole because of their too continuous examination of 
one or two particular trees, the latter are in an equal danger 
of losing themselves in contemplation of the beauty and ex- 
tent of the wood and failing to take any note of the varied 
assortment of trees of which it is composed. 

The sane view of modern biology takes cognisance of both 
schools of thought, and attempts to view the wood as a 


whole and also to examine the individual trees. It freely 
admits that the mechanistic point of view has led to most 
fruitful research, alike to the triumphs of modern physiology 
and to the mathematical exactness of modern heredity. It 
recognises that it is largely work inspired by this attitude 
which is furnishing biology with a basis of exact knowledge. 
At the same time it recognises that, although life works in 
terms of ordinary matter and of chemical processes which 
may be followed, and often repeated, in the laboratory, yet 
the nature of the controlling force which co-ordinates these 
multitudinous activities remains to be accounted for. The 
results of modern research, on tissue culture and experimen- 
tal embryology especially, bear striking witness to the pre- 
sence of innumerable interacting and controlling forces, in 
the absence of which the tissues of the body are not pro- 
duced or, if already developed, lose their special structure 
and revert to an embryonic condition. 


And so biologists stand to-day contemplating their 
mysterious subject matter. Some take the machine to 
pieces, others watch it at work and observe its relations to 
its surroundings and its fellows. Both groups are equally 
intent upon the solution of the most fascinating problem of 
which the mind of man can conceive. Each will, without 
doubt, play its essential part in the final solution of the 
problem, and we may most fittingly reserve our sympathy 
for those who shall come after this, and who can never 
realise the exhilaration of the search. C. M. We 


“ALSO RAN” 


I am greatly encouraged with the result at Ashton— 
Sir OswaLD MOSLEY 


by-election’s a cheerful thing, 
Ar to everybody it seems to bring 
A deep content that is all their own. 

As soon as the poll’s result is known, 
You may hear the shouts of the folk who win, 
Half-crazed with joy that their man is “ in ”’; 
While the losers see nothing contradictory 
In giving thanks for a “ moral victory ”’; 
And, under the multi-party plan, 
I’m glad to notice the “‘ also ran ”’ 
Deriving the liveliest satisfaction 
From turning out to be no attraction. 
How pleasant a thing it is to find 
Defeat received with a thankful mind ! 

But the man at the bottom of the poll 
Feels most elated and blithe of soul. 
When the figures show that his intervention 
(Whatever his party’s first intention) 
Has given the seat to the rival host 
He ought, in logic, to hate the most. 
It warms the hearts of the New Crusaders 
To send to Parliament rank Free Traders, 
By bravely splitting the Tory vote; 
And the Ginger Group of the Left, I note, 
Has caught the fever, and frankly glories 
In downing Labour and helping Tories. 

When the nation goes to the polls, no doubt 
The wrecking parties will cancel out; 
But that won’t worry the happy man 
Who can proudly boast that he ** 
Content to canvass and spout and spend, 
With no result at his labour’s end 
But to help a foeman and “ dish ” a friend. 


MacFLEcKNOE. 


’ 
also ran 
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Correspondence 
THE LAND TAX AND THE COUNTRYSIDE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN AND NATION. 


.Srm,— A short time ago some of us took part in a correspondence 
in the Nation on the subject of Land Taxation and Rural Ameni- 
ties. Most of the letters and the editorial article took the view 
that, unless certain conditions were observed, a tax on land values 
would speed up the pace of road-ribboning and the destruction 
of natural beauty. The C.P.R.E. elsewhere expressed the same 
view. It would, unfortunately, appear that ‘the proposals that 
are being presented to Parliament pay no regard to these 
considerations. 

Agricultural land that has no other value is to be exempt. But 
(so far as we know at this moment) woodlands and playgrounds, 
unless municipally held, are to be subject to the new tax. And 
certainly agricultural land that has any further value as building 
lind. is to pay on that further value. No exemption, so far as we 
have learnt, is to be given to land beside roads and lanes ; its 
owners will, therefore, be put under the pressure of the tax to sell 
it for building. ** Ribbaning,” therefore, will receive a great 
impetus, as well as the sale of * beauty-spots *’ coveted by the 
jerry-builder. Moreover, the new tax has not been adjusted to 
the Town Planning schemes encouraged by the Government in 
another of its measures. In many places, moreover, there is no 
Town Planning scheme, for Town Planning has not been made 
universal and compulsory. In such places the new tax may have 
some very bad results indeed. ; 

The present proposal is limited to a penny in the pound. But 
neither the Chancellor of the Exchequer as such, nor Socialists 
an Radicals as such, will be able to resist the temptation to 
raise it. So much is already confessed. If, therefore, we put the 
tax on the wrong lands now, the results must ultimately be 
disastrous. 

There are many people all over the country who are preserving, 
as agricultural lands or woodlands, certain sites which they 
might sell for building ; they are doing so for love of beauty and 
for love of their neighbours. These people are now to be penalised 
by taxation until the bungalow-builder and estate-breaker can 
have their way. If the State is going to use taxation as a means 
of forcing land into the market, it ought to decide what lands 
should in the public interest be built upon and what should not. 
The plea of advantage to the community in the preservation of a 
site as agricultural land or woodland ought in many cases to be 
admitted on the ground of amenity. If the State, by taxation, 
deprives the private owner of the ability to preserve land unbuilt 
upon, then the State ought in his stead to take the responsibility 
of making the decision on that point. But if the State will not 
save natural beauty itself it ought to leave private owners in a 
position to d> so. 

We are not opposed to the principle of taxing building-value— 
far from it. But Mr. Snowden’s proposed tax seems to be based 
on an obsolete order of ideas. Most modern reformers consider 
that betterment levies should be the central feature of any scheme 
for the taxation of building-value ; and we hope that it is not 
too late to satisfy Mr. Snowden’s radicalism by stiffening up the 
Government's Town Planning measure, rather than by cutting 
across betterment levies with a flat tax on building-value, whether 
or not the owner is exploiting this value and whether or not the 
community desires him to do so. 

We may all feel gratitude to the present Government for those 
things which it has done for amenities. The Prime Minister's 
appointment of the National Parks Committee, Mr. Lans- 
bury’s excellent Ancient Monuments Bill, the Town Planning 
Bill, and Mr. Snowden’s proposal to exempt the lands of the 
National Trust from the land value tax, are evidence of such 
good will. It is to be hoped that Liberals also care about natural 
beauty, as well as about the taxation of land values. Unless 
their respective claims can be fairly adjusted, we are in danger of 
a great catastrophe to the weaker, but not the least precious, of 
these two causes.—Yours, ete., G. M, TREVELYAN. 

J. M. Keynes. 


THE JURY SYSTEM 
To the Editor of Tur. New STaTeSMAN AND NATION. 
Sir,—While agreeing almost wholly with the writer of your 


article last week, ** An Alarming Verdict,” there are three points 
which, to my mind, he might well have enlarged upon. 





First, in felonies each jurot is sworn to give “ a true verdict 
. « » according to the evidence,” so that the~real loophole in our 
criminal legal. system occurs whenever it is a question of th: 
admissibility of evidence for the prosecution. The law here is 
that the Crown may only refer to previous or subsequent conduct, 
or to previous criminal convictions, to clarify “* an issue actually 
before the jury,” to prove guilty intent in the actual offence, to 
rebut a defence of good character, and to explain actual facts. 
Every such reference must be, within the judge’s ruling, pertinent 
to the actual felony whereof the prisoner stands indicted. 

Secondly, there is, as Lord Darling pointed out on April 29th 
in the Lords, no need of any “ reforms” such as the writer o{ 
your article desiderates, with regard to publicity in the pre- 
liminary examination. The place of a justice’s examination is 
not to be deemed “ an open Court,’’ and he already has power to 
exclude any person he thinks should be so dealt with (Indictable 
Offences Act, 1848, s. 19). One is inclined, therefore, to side with 
Lord Darling against the Lord Chancellor, and to demand an 
extended and more perspicuous use of their existent powers by 
examining justices. This is surely preferable to the invocation 
of charges under that tenuous title, “ Criminal Contempt of 
Court,” once the fat is in the fire, and jurors’ minds are titivated 
by premature publicity. Lord Rothermere’s unsolicited testi- 
mony in his letter to Lord Darling is in this connection both 
opportune and significant of the popular press attitude. It is the 
trial that concerns the public. Crime is not prevented by pub- 
licity accorded to justices’ examinations. Probably only * Habeas 
Corpus,” ** unreasonable bail,’ and ** Vexatious Indictments ”’ 
concern the public interest in such preliminary proceedings. 

Finally, there remain certiorari and Appeal. The former oug)t 
to be more favourably considered by the Attorney-General in 
cases where “ a fair and impartial trial of the case cannot be had 
in the Court below.” Hitherto it has been frowned on, and 
hardly ever invoked by the defence, in murder cases. -It is cer- 
tainly a condition making for fairer administration of justice 
under a jury system. And in regard to Appeal, there is no excuse 
for declining to review evidence where the Assize Judge makes 
comments which seem quite opposed to the final verdict. ** Mi:s- 
carriage of justice” is actually exemplified in Archbold as 
“where the jury have taken into consideration matters which 
they ought not to have.” 

The Achilles heel of the English criminal legal system has 
always been the jury system; it is a pis aller. Recent cases 
have demonstrated certain grave shortcomings in its functioning. 
As Lord Darling very sympathetically observed, jurors are but 
human. But we are now forced to admit that they can, and do, 
impair that degree of objectivity which is universally aimed at, 
but most nearly approached in the ad ninistration of English 
criminal law. Delendi sunt.—Yours, ete., 

7 Catherine Street, D. Granam Hutton. 

S.W. 1. 


[Other letters commenting on the same article, but dealing with 
the facts of the Wallace case, are unavoidably held over since 
an appeal is now pending.—Eb. N.S. and N.] 





PUBLIC, CONTROL AND THE POST OFFICE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTeEsMAN AND NATION. 


Sir,—In your excellent leading article on ‘* Public Control ’ 
you rightly pointed out that “hardly any Socialist wishes 
nowadays to nationalise any industry in quite the old way, 
by bringing it under the direct control of a Government Depart- 
ment after the fashion of the Post Office or the Admiralty 
Dockyards or the building department of the Office of Works. 
It is recognised that neither Parliament nor the Cabinet can 
tackle the problem of day-to-day control of our vital industries 
in addition to their existing preoccupations.” In the same 
issue, in the comments on the affairs of the week, you remark 
on the niggardliness of the amount allowed to the Post Oflice 
for telephone developments: “The Post Office has for many 
years adopted an ultra-conservative policy in regard to the 
provision of new telephone equipment. This stickiness, 
where there is undoubtedly a strong case for a more forward 
policy, is very hard to explain.” 

Putting the two quotations together, the inference is obvious. 
The stickiness in Post Office developments is not hard to explain, 
when we consider that expansion schemes depend on current 
State revenue. By transforming the Post Office into a Public 
Service Corporation, with the State as chief shareholder, the 
difficulty of shortage of capital for investment in development 
could be overcome. It would then be possible to issue a large 
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debenture loan, subscribed through the usual, channels. This 
ought to satisfy ‘Treasury orthodoxy, which believes in the 
virtues of capitalisation by free enterprise. . It ought also to 
satisfy those members of the Liberal Party and others -who 
want to float large development loans. By freeing the Post 
Office from direct ministerial control in this manner, its adminis- 
trators would be free to develop that independent initiative 
which is the best characteristic of private enterprise. Control 
of charges to the public could be exereised by a Ministry of 
Public Industries, which could also control other Publie Service 
Corporations by the methods exercised by the Railway Rates 
Tribunal in this country and the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission in America, but with greater powers of interference 
when necessary. A standard revenue could be guaranteed to 
the State, and also any further profits which might accrue. 

Future users of telephones ought to bear some part of the 
cost of their developments. The interest charge on the debenture 
issue is justified on the same grounds as the interest paid by 
a municipality on a waterworks loan. As you said, “ It is no 
less socialistic to borrow money for the Central Electricity 
Board than to borrow it for Hull or Manchester.”” The Socialistic 
element of the scheme outlined here is not likely to worry those 
who are constantly impugning the Post Office as an example 
of what we are likely to suffer under Socialism. 

The method suggested has extensive possibilities. The 
nationalisation of all the railways in this country and also of 
road passenger transport might take place on similar lines. 
Road development schemes might also be handed over to a 
Bridges and Highways Corporation, which could float loans 
for road development just as in America new roads are capitalised 
by Highway Bonds. 

As we are now in the trough of a world depression, and as 
emergence from it, though promised by Mr. Snowden in his 
Budget speech, must inevitably be slow, some of the develop- 
ments which are suggested here could most opportunely take 
place in the very near future.—Yours, ete., 

NATURA NON FACIT SALTUM. 


THE BUDGET 
To the Editor of Tux. New STATESMAN AND NATION, 

Sir,—While some of the criticisms of the Budget in your 
leading article of this week have much force, there seem to me 
to be two underlying contradictions in it that might be pointed 
out. 

(1) You start by criticising the financial soundness of the 
Budget, and end up by deploring the fact that * the traditional 
policy of the Treasury is still supreme.” Surely you cannot 
have it both ways! Now, by all the traditional canons the 
Budget is a bad one, because in effect no revenue will be applied 
to debt reduction (to my mind a perfectly sound procedure in 
times of depression). Mr. Snowden, however, has by his devious 
methods, tried to bluff the city into a conversion scheme (as is 
made admirably clear by “Toreador ’’), and looks like pulling it 
through. Last year the Treasury and the Bank of England hoped 
to bring down long term interest rates by encouraging lower 
open market rates (by the funding of floating debt, etc.), but 
the gilt-edged boomlet collapsed because of pressure on sterling. 
This policy has fortunately been reversed this year, and the 
policy of high till rates has been adopted instead. This change 
seems to me to be of fundamental importance. 

(2) You lament the fact that there is no attack on the rentier, 
but fail to see what a very big blow to him a conversion scheme 
would be. If Mr. Snowden carries out a scheme similar to the one 
outlined by “* Toreador,”’ he will not only free the State from an 
annual tribute of £20 millions to the rentier, but will make it 
easier for industry to borrow at reasonable rates. The present 
struggle between wage-earner and rentier will, to a very large 
extent, be decided by the trend of long term rates of interest. 

While therefore we may deplore the general inaction of the 
Government during the past year, there is surely much to be said 
for continuing this ** conversion policy,” now that it has gone so 
far.—Yours, ete., 

26 Great Ormond Street, 

Ws. L 


E. A. Rapice. 


“PRISON FOR THE POOR” 
To the Editor of Tue New SratesMAN AND NATION. 


Smr,—The judicial statistics for 1929 to which I referred 
in my original article afford ample corroboration of the fact 


stressed by “ Solicitor * ia his letter in your last issue, that the 
system of judgment summons and committal order is very effective 
in compelling poor debtors to pay their debts. There were 
over 11,000 committal orders signed in that year, and in all 
these cases the debtors paid, except the 3,500 odd who were put 
into prison. (I have no doubt myself that the system would 
be equally effective among the aristocracy and the middle 
classes.) County court bailiffs are moved by the creditors on 
failure of the instalments to present the warrant of arrest at 
the homes of the debtors, often on Saturday night, and, if no 
cash is available, frantic efforts are then made to borrow the 
money from their neighbours or their relations or their friends 
so as to keep outside the prison walls. This is what Sir 
Edward Parry and others (including myself) call the * screw” 
system. 

I am challenged by your correspondent to suggest an alternative 
method of enforcing judgments. I am in favour, frankly, of 
completely abolishing the system of judgment summons and 
committal orders. The Debtors Act of 1869 abolished imprison- 
ment for debt for all sections of society, except debtors who are 
sued in the county court, and that in practice means the working 
classes. One alternative which “ Solicitor” can find lies im 
countries as advanced as ourselves in social legislation. Germany, 
for instance, is a country where our system of committal orders 
or imprisonment for debt is unknown. And France also—I hasten 
to add this in case it may be argued that it was imprisonment 
for debt which won us the Great War.—Yours, etc., 

Tue Wrirer oF Prison for the Poor. 





To the Editor of Tuk New StaresMAN AND NATION, 


Srr,—It should be made clear that imprisonment for debt is 
far more widespread than might be gathered from your article, 
or from the subsequent correspondence. When your contributor 
refers to 3,484 debtors who were committed to prison in 1929, he 
treats of the problem as it arises from the operation of the 
ordinary County Court judgment summons, This is only one of 
the ways in which debtors go to prison. In 1928 (the latest year 
for which I have figures) the total of imprisoned debtors was 
13,483, of which only 3,448 came from County Courts; the rest 
were committed under wife maintenance or affiliation orders, or 
for non-payment of rates and taxes. In other words, about a 
quarter of the prison population in 1928 was there for debts of 
various kinds. 

In dealing with imprisonment for debt, there is a tendency to 
restrict criticism to the County Court aspect, but this simplifica- 
tion of the subject is neither useful nor logical. The whole matter 
was dealt with in an article in Tux New StaresMan of November 
2nd, 1929.—Yours, etc., Hecror A. Munro, 

85 Grosvenor Road, Birkenhead. 


To the Editor of Tuk New StaTESMAN AND NATION. 


Sir,—Supplementary to the common-sense view of “ Solicitor,”’ 
may one ask the writer of * Prison for the Poor” what he would 
do with another class of defaulters, viz., those who neglect to pay 
rates and/or income tax? He says “ No civilised State should 
impose the punishment for criminals upon respectable citizens 
who neglect civil obligations. If it does so it should at least make 
it a part of its criminal code.” Would he make this sort of neglect 
a crime? If not would he confer upon a class of civically con- 
scienceless folk what one is sure they would regard as a quite 
delightful freedom ? 

Some experience upon a Petty Sessional bench leads me to 
raise this point as one of some social importance.—Yours, etc 

Hemel Hempstead. Jesse Hawkes. 


’ 


THIS SUNDAY BUSINESS 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—I have read with interest the article with the above 
title signed “ Y. Y.”’ in your issue of the 25th ult. The argu 
ments adduced by your contributor with the object of refuting 
the argument of Mr. Morrison in attacking the Sunday Perform- 
ances (Regulation) Bill appear to me to be wrong and beside 
the point. I heard Mr. Morrison at the Central Hall, and 
thought his argument in favour of basing our action with regard 
to this Bill on the foundation of the Ten Commandments a 
the most telling and convincing part of his speech. I kno, 
of no better foundation on which to build the laws of this count: 
It is not always easy to carry this out, but at least we can strive 
to do so. Your contributor states that the State “should 
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do all in its power to create conditions that are favourable to 
virtue.” I agree with this, but not with the quibble following 
about supporting the “ suppression of crime” but not the 
“ suppression of sin.” 

Your contributor further states that “ up to a point, of course, 
the State is the guardian of morality.” Where does the State 
derive its ideas of morality or what better source is there than 
the Ten Commandments? If the source is admitted then 
it is a question of getting as near as possible to the carrying 
out of these Commandments if we wish to “ create conditions 
that are favourable to virtue.” It is because I do not believe 
this Bill if passed will help to create conditions that are favourable 
to virtue that I am opposed to it.—Yours, ete., 

D. M. Mason. 

34 Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W. 7. 


WAR AND THE NEXT GENERATION 


To the Editor of Tue New StaTresMAN AND NATION. 


Sir,—Mr. Arnold Freeman’s plea for a more international out 
look in our schools is most timely. Before the Education Bill 
becomes law the whole question should be examined by an expert 
committee. 

I have in some quarters heard the suggestion that such a matter 
needs a course to itself, and that there is no time in the syllabus 
for it. This view I hold to be entirely wrong. Any such special 
course or subject would create a world-sense in the mind of the 
pupil which would greatly quicken his interest in history, 
geography, foreign languages, etc., with a probable saving of time 
in those subjects. Let me give an illustration with the application 
of which I am familiar—the inclusion of Esperanto in the school 
eurriculum. Iam not sure whether it is the best example possible, 
since the main reason for the adoption of Esperanto in schools is 
to help the study of foreign languages, but it will serve. 

Mr. J. T. Harrod, Headmaster of Sibford School, Banbury, says : 

Then comes a realisation that Esperanto can be used for foreign 
correspondence. If opportunity for doing this is afforded, an intense 
international interest is evolved, geography becomes more real, and 

a world-sense appears prominent in the child mind. 

A definite aiming at an international outlook in one subject 
would have beneficial effects, not on the mind of the pupil only, but 
also on his work as a whole, thus making up for any time lost in 
teaching the additional subject.—-Yours, etc., 
3 Malham Road, Forest Hili, S.E. 23. 


MARGARET McMILLAN 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN AND NATION. 


Sir,—TI have been entrusted with the task of writing a record of 
the life and work of the late Margaret McMillan. It will assist 
materially if any of your readers will send to me any important 
letters, papers or pamphlets they may possess. 

Personal memories would be most helpful. All documents will 
be returned in due course.— Yours, etc., ALBERT MANSBRIDGE. 

38 High Oaks Road, Welwyn Garden City. 


HANGING 


To the Editor of Tux New SraTreESMAN AND NATION. 


Sir,—As one who has sometimes had charge of prisoners, 
I wish to support M. E. Durham’s protest against the cruelty 
of sentimentalists who approve of imprisonment for life but are 
against a painless exit by an “early door.” How many 
blundering suicides, men and women ineurably diseased or 
whose lives are wretched, must envy the murderer's release ? 

Death is inevitable, and generally it is a lingering death; in 
this respect the murderer has nothing to complain of. The 
thousands who endured in war the suspense of waiting for a 
practically inevitable and painful death or mutilation know 
that the suffering of awaiting execution may be educative ; 
but the numb hopelessness of lifelong captivity is not educative, 
but demoralismg. Deprived of all creative, emotional and sex 
outlets, the “life” prisoner inevitably degenerates. 

Every living thing fights to the death against prolonged 
captivity, instinctively aware that loss of liberty gradually 
destroys the soul—an injury no executioner can accomplish. 


J. P. O°Conor. 


Gaolers, even the best (do many really well-intentioned men _ 


volunteer to be gaolers ?), are compelled by force of circum- 
stances to continually threaten and bully their helpless charges, 
grown stupid, resentful and obstinate by the soulless routine 
of prison life. Why do many prisoners try to commit suicide 


if it is not that the torture of long imprisonment is a far many 

vindictive and dreadful punishment than the “early door” ? 

It is towards making imprisonment more humane and educative, 

and not against the death penalty, that we should strive.— 

Yours, etc., ; Arruvur OsBurn (Lt.-Cel.). 
Villefranche-sur-Mer, France. 


INCOME TAX 


To the Editor of Tuk New STraTresMAN AND NATION. 


Sir,—In your issue of April 25th you favour “ some independent 
check on the activities of a tax-collecting bureaucracy,” and 
suggest that “‘ a possible remedy would be to transfer to County 
Courts limited powers of adjudication and review.” It is not 
clear whether you have in mind an appellate body for the purpose 
of deciding when and in how many instalments the hard-up tax- 
payer should pay his tax, or whether your suggestion is that the 
appellate body should adjudicate upon disputed assessments. 
If the latter, I would point out that there is already a tribunal in 
existence for the hearing of appeals against assessments— 
namely, the General Commissioners of Income Tax, who are 
usually the local magistrates. Neither the Board of Inland 
Revenue nor the Royal Commission on the Income Tax have 
proposed any interference with the appellate functions of the 
General Commissioners. 

But possibly your suggestion is that the County Courts should 
decide when the taxpayer should pay his tax. Under this system 
we should all be queueing up at the County Courts and pleading 
postponement indefinitely on the ground of “ inconvenience ” 
(vide the Times, April 23rd). Provision exists at the present 
time for reasonable latitude in cases of genuine hardship. There 
are, however, great inequalities as between different areas. The 
locally appointed Collector in one district may make concessions 
which may be refused by the Collector in another. This is one 
argument—and a not unimportant one—in favour of central 
appointment and control of the Collectors by the Board of Inland 
Revenue. 

It is a curious commentary on the hysterical campaign of Lord 
Decies and others that one-quarter of the Collectors are already 
appointed by the Board ef Inland Revenue, and have been for 
many years. How many taxpayers know whether their par- 
ticular Collector is a Board’s Collector or a Commissioners’ 
Collector ? Not many, I wager. There is not a jot or tittle of 
evidence to show that the administration is harsher in areas 
where the Collector is appointed by the Board. The establish- 
ment of the whole of the Collectors and their direct appointment 
by the Board of Inland Revenue is a highly desirable and long 
overdue piece of rationalisation.—Yours, etc., 

A. J. Brown 

7 St. George’s Square, (Editor of Taxes). 

Westminster, S.W. 1. 


THE SENTIMENTAL BURGLAR 
To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN AND NATION, 


Sir,—I have just received anonymously through the post a 
very old locket which was stolen from my house the other day 
by burglars. It was originally the property of my great-great- 
great-grandmother Anne, Countess of Kellie, and naturally I was 
delighted to get it back. 

I found myself wondering what type of man this sentimental 
burglar of mine could be that he should be so moved by thie 
unlawful possession of a family heirloom as to return it to the 
owner. Is there a new kind of burglar about against whom hotel 
proprietors like myself must take precautions, or is it just our 
old professional turned sentimental ?—Yours, etc., 

JAMES M. ERSKINE. 

Eccleston Hotel, Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 


THE TARIFF ISSUE 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sirn,—If Sir Leo Chiozza Money invites my opinion on tle 
question whether he should be permitted to knit stockings to fit 
the 46,000,000 pairs of legs of the inhabitants of these islands, ! 
can certainly give it to him. The answer is, most decidedly, 
Yes. Whether other people should be prevented from buying 
anything but what he knits is, however, another question. And 
here, in my judgment, the answer is, most decidedly, \« 
Yours, ete., LIONEL Roweins. 
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Miscellany 


COMPOSERS AND CRITICS 
By ETHEL SMYTH 


OMMENTING in this article on one of the same name 
Ci» Mr. Turner (in your issue of April 18th), I should 

like to begin by pointing out a fact which I think 
musical critics and their readers overlook: namely, that he 
whe damns contemporary creative music shoulders a grave 
responsibility. Books, pictures can be studied first hand 
by anyone; even a play can look to a run during which 
early impressions may be reversed. But consider the case 
of a new large-scale choral composition. Even if it is 
printed, how many people are capable of playing and judging 
a work it has taken a conductor and his chorus months to 
prepare, on the publishing and launching of which vast sums 
have been spent, and which hasty and unfair criticism may 
drive off the field for years? 

Again, if worth anything, music is individual, and here let 
me once more quote a profound remark of Sir Fitzjames 
Stephen : “* Originality,’’ he says, ‘‘ does not consist in say- 
ing what no one has said before, but in saying exactly what 
you think yourself.’’ Now originality is always disconcert- 
ing, for which reason the first judgments of a serious musi- 
cian, who also has possible executive shortcomings in mind, 
will probably be tentative. But critics are paid to hand in 
that very night hasty impressions that the public takes for a 
considered expert verdict; which is why Brahms classed 
musical criticism among the ‘‘ dishonest trades.”’ 

A critic overwhelmed by admiration may, I think, pro- 
claim his faith. To appreciate demands far rarer qualities 
than to pick holes; and if on further hearing the glamour of 
the work dwindles, what harm is done, even to the critic 
himself? Who remembers what a man said six months 
ago? But it is monstrous that a work, the great merit of 
which is, perhaps, that it comes from the deep places of the 
soul and needs some knowing, may be sneered, pro tem, out 
of existence by unfortunates on whom harsh circumstance 
has imposed a career in which, as Mr. Turner himself re- 
marks, ** enthusiasm for the rare and first rate ’’ ebbs, and 
a tendency “‘ to overpraise the clever, imitative, essentially 
commonplace ”’ is a habit. 

And now for my main‘contention, which, greatly as it may 
shock the Faculty, is, I know, sound. 

What would you say if the reporter of a recently held 
‘ one shot archery competition ”’ criticised Mrs. So and So’s 
type of bow, her stance, her style generally, but omitted to 
mention that she scored a perfect centre? Yet such is the 
custom of musical critics, who consider public applause 
wholly unimportant. On the last page of his Missa Solemnis 
Beethoven wrote: ‘‘ It came from the heart; may it reach 
other hearts ’*; and I aver that the response of a serious 
audience to a new serious work is an art event of very first 
importance. The fact that a paragraph which would be 
powerless to kill a book or paint out a picture can, as I said, 
Silence music for decades is bad enough, and should, one 
imagines, make men chary of lightly uttering harsh judg- 
ments; but im no case are they entitled to hush up the fact 
that on a given occasion 2,000 people apparently disagreed 
with their slighting verdict. 


‘ 


This is the sort of thing I should like to see in the paper 
hext day: 


UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS OF H. JONES’S ‘“* SHEEP- 


PEN.”’ 
** This futile work, which kindled the rapturous enthusiasm 
And, after 


. ° ° . ° ° 
of a large but undiscriminating audience,”’ etc. 





the composer had been duly flattened out, should be added 
(if it was so): *‘ Even the orchestra and chorus, responsible 
musicians one would have thought, swelled the hubbub ! 
Alas for English music ! ”’ 


Of all professions that of musical critic must be the most 
deadening, and the sophisticated are ever apt on the journey 
towards culture and omniscience to drop the simple emotions 
of those “‘ common people ’’ who heard Christ gladly. Yet 
on these emotions does great art, in my opinion, primarily 
depend. Let me be frank. The opinions of experts, as 
quoted by Mr. Turner, on The Prison are of very great value 
tome. But knowing, as I can but know, that my name is 
not Ethel Dell Smyth, what I value above all else is the 
response of the blessedly untheoretical crowd. Of course, 
they can be caught by cheapness, by sentimentality; but 
there are other roads to their hearts, and one of these 
happens to be the road I have tried to walk on all my 
Paras 


Now Mr. Turner has been good enough to lift from Time 
and Tide (which is for fairplay rather than for feminism) 
passages from letters received by me after The Prison. Two 
concert-room experiences of a “* sheep-pen ”’ nature, and 
a Scotch press of generous warmth and insight, had shown 
me that I and my friend Brewster had net wrought in vain.* 
But what most effectively soothed soreness at the reported 
frigidity—or worse—of the English press were these won- 
derful tributes of strangers and listeners-in from all centres 
tapped by the Regional wave. 

To people like Vaughan Williams, Holst, Bax, or Bliss— 
all of them men I admire, and whose friendliness I value 
the press can matter but little. A scheol of British com- 
posers there must be, and a new work of theirs goes the 
round as inevitably as a train on the Inner Circle. But look 
at my case. As writer of books, conductor, etcetera, one 
is ** well known,”’ and innocents frequently write : ‘‘ I am 
ashamed to say I know none of your music.’’ How should 
they? ‘Take the past three years, for instance. You may 
ransack the records of the Three Choirs, Leeds, Norwich 
Festivals, of the L.S.O., Philharmonic, Courtauld, Hallé, 
New Symphony, B.B.C. Symphony, and all big provincial 
concerts ; but for my name you will look in vain. Except 
short items at the Proms., anything that does happen is the 
result of personal appeals to friendly potentates whom one 
increasingly shrinks from bothering. Cut off from every 
source of gain—royalties on performances, records, etc.— 
one’s orchestral works, of course, in MS. only—-when asked 
to subscribe to musical charities I often say to myself: “ If 
they only knew!” But they don’t know; not even the 
potentates realise the truth.t 

Now where does the public come in? What can they do 
more than testify in the concert hall, or, thanks to that 
blessed institution broadcasting, marvellously take the 
trouble to write one adorable letters? Without a leader the 
public could not organise itself even against war or thé 
income-tax. The other day, when a great surgeon and 
listener-in, learning the facts of my case, asked me if none 
would stand up against what seemed to him a silent con 
spiracy (‘* No,” I interjected, “* it is not that ”’) 
a colossal injustice—I had to answer, ** None.”’ 

As for Mr. Turner’s contention that unfair treatment 
raises up defenders, I reply, “* not if you are outside the 
Inner Cirele.”’ Let a man of independent judgment attack 
one who has arrived, and, as we have recently seen, protest 
becomes clamant at once; ** On court volontiers au secow 


anyhow, 





* Mr. Turner’s Brewster quotation in a former article is, of cours 
a most amusing howler. If anyone dubbed himself “the song, ¢/ 
bird, the pride, the home” few would set his words to music, | fan: 

+ I see The Wreckers is down for the Philharmonic C! 
Concert on May 15th. I have taken four tickets, 
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de la farce,”’ as the French put it. But boycotting is not 
attack ; it is something far deadlier. . Why, even a friendly 
potentate cannot prise open year after year the jaws of 
some fifty urban and provincial committees and conductors 
and force a black draught labelled E. S, down their throats. 
Except for a brief period before the war, the reluctance to 
swallow that draught has always been fostered by the press, 
who, I think, with very few exceptions, honestly dislike my 
music. Only it is rather hard luck that the dual working 
of the machine—critics and concert promoters—should debar 
one from getting at the people, who seemingly do like it; 
that is the public. The vain hopes, the unfulfilled promises 
this very year—Leeds, Gloucester , , . ! But enough; 
down with the curtain. 

What checks bitterness is a certain comprehension of Eng- 
land and her instinct for Closed Corporations. One knows, 
too, that competition is fierce, and that in giving an out- 
sider’s music conductors cut no ice. Still, The Prison is 
probably the coping stone of a long life devoted to art; 
and I think the press was in honour bound even to dwell 
upon what happened at Queen’s Hall when the Last Post 
died away, if only because some greatly daring conductor 
might then have said to his (provincial) committee : 
** Another audience bowled over! . . . I mean to give this 
work!” 

Perhaps, who knows, he will yet say it! Meanwhile, may 
I remind critics who look on the taste of the public as 
negligible, that Dr. Johnson and Goethe were of an opposite 
opinion. 


DAWN AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 


HE visitor to this year’s Royal Academy must feel 
like Dr. Watson arriving late at Baker Street. He 


catches the echo of the President’s modest yet trium- 
phant ‘* Elementary!’ and perhaps even glimpses him, 
like his two great exemplars, Holmes and Ingres, reaching 
for his violin. But he has missed the dramas themselves, 
which have now made Burlington House famous in the 
annals of detection. For the peeling of their masks of paint 
from the photographs there was, it must be admitted, the 
precedent of Holmes’s adventure with the half-caste child. 
Yet none can withhold tribute from the masterly / handling 
of the case of the historical picture, which was too closely 
related to an illustration from Treasure Island, or the episode 
of the still-life turned upside down. The visitor’s one regret 
will be that, the corpora delicti having been removed, it is 
a dull Academy which remains. 

If most of the canvases, however, are not particularly 
interesting, the principle of their selection is little less than 
sensational. The hanging committee is to be congratulated 
on having unobtrusively effected a revolution. There has 
been a clean sweep of nearly all those pictures which have 
for years made the Academy a byword of anachronism, and 
led to the accusation that an unfair advantage, or a 
monopoly, was being used to bolster up a worthless kind of 
painting. It is an old enough complaint. Hazlitt made it 
over a hundred years ago—** A Royal Academy is a kind 
of hospital or infirmary for the obliquities of taste and in- 
genuity—a receptacle where enthusiasm and originality stop 
and stagnate, and spread their influence no farther, instead 
of being a school founded for genius, or a temple built to 
fame. The generality of those who wriggle, or fawn, or 
beg their way to a seat there, live on their certificate of 
merit to a good old age, and are seldom heard of after- 
wards.”? At last we have a year when Hazlitt’s reproach 
shows signs of losing its point. 

Gone are the historical pictures, the pirates, cavaliers, 
Bonny Prince Charlies and other relics of an outworn taste. 





+ 


There.are still left two polar bears, and a tiger engaged in a 
conflict with a, serpent, but nearly all the old dramas of 
natural history. have been banished. The namby-pamby 
subject-picture is no more, and with it is the meaningless 
and usually vugar problem-piece. These kinds of picture, 
which depended on the appeal of their hackneyed themes to 
escape the condemnation of consistently poor painting, have 
paid the penalty at last. And for each diehard who wipes 
away a tear in memory of absent friends, innumerable voices 
will be raised to salute a new era. 

Unfortunately, the Academic processes are so clothed in 
mystery that, while the exclusions must command all en- 
lightened praise, the inclusions will hardly awake the same 
enthusiasm. As they had no reason to anticipate a change 
of policy, the bulk of young modern painters in this country 
naturally refrained from sending in their work. Although 
the hanging committee has done its best with what came 
into its hands, one’s impression of the exhibition as a whole 
is the same as that which Mrs. Tibbs made on Goldsmith— 
** at once a slattern and a coquette; much emaciated, but 
still carrying the remains of beauty.’? Excepting the dead- 
weight of automatic painting sent in by the Old Guard of 
R.A.s. and A.R.A.s, which enters unchallenged, and a 
curious foisoning of golden-haired tots, we are given some- 
thing very like an overgrown New English Art Club show, 
rather below the average. 

Most of the subject-pictures admitted are of the classical- 
biblical-nightgown tradition, which that institution still 
favours as a lethargic homage to pre-Raphaelitism. In the 
New English style, too, are many of the landscapes whose 
genealogy might be traced back to the Norwich school, but 
which to-day are imitations in the third or fourth genera- 
tion. This is polite, accomplished painting, only a few 
decades away from the contemporary movenient, and wil! 
no doubt form the new Academic basis. At least the clock 
has moved. But like all corporate bodies, the Academy 
keeps alive by its individuals rather than its mass. A school 
is only useful as a point of departure, and while the present 
exhibition is laudable as a step forward all round, the 
pictures worth looking at are by those who have taken more 
than a step, and gone on their way alone. 

Mr. John’s Lord D’Abernon is beyond all question the 
picture of the year; down to the spraying plumes of thi 
court hat it is vital and magnificent. His William Butler 
Yeats really convinces us of the poet, and his Brenda is 
charming. It is, in fact, his Academy this year. Mr. 
Sickert’s Mrs. Robert van Buren Emmons and Child arrests 
by its uncompromising realism and engages by its virtuosity. 
Sir John Lavery’s Lord Lonsdale, with its brave glitter of 
red and gold, is carried by its fine impetuosity well beyond 
an exercise in the grand manner, and is the best thing he 
has done for some years. Sir Wiliiam Orpen, who has never 
allowed the Academy to shackle him, is justified in the cour- 
age of his Palm Sunday. Mr. Keith Henderson’s The W or! 
is a witty version of the old problem-picture, and a piece o! 
fine, straightforward painting. The work of the late Mr. 
G. W. Lambert shows an academic tradition quickened by 
enlightenment and independence. And this same quality, |ift- 
ing their work above the rut, and intelligently basing it 0” 
what is best of the past, yet keeping it contemporary and 
alive, illuminates the canvases of Messrs. Rushbury, Harold 
Knight, Henry Bishop, and Colin Gill. Misses Mann and 
Joseph, and Messrs. Nelson, Kirby and Grimm are among 
the most successful fauves of the year; though it is to b« 
regretted that the epithet is still a little indecorous for the 
year’s offering. 

That there will be real fauves at Burlington House remai!' 
a pious hope. At the Academy banquet, the Royal spee¢! 
and that of the Home Secretary both judiciously urged t! 
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claims of modern art. The President gave no responsive 
hint as to future policy, but this year’s gesture is one from 
which it will be peculiarly difficult to revert, and there is 
some reason for looking forward to an Academy which will 
exchange rheumatics for growing pains. 

T. W. Earp. 


NAMAQUALAND AFTER RAIN 


GAIN the veld revives 
A\ nba with lyric rains, 
And sap re-sweetening dry stalks 
Perfumes the quickening plains; 


Small roots explode in strings of stars, 
Each bulb gives up its dream, 

Honey drips from orchid throats, 
Jewels each raceme ; 





The desert sighs at dawn 
As in another hemisphere 

The temple lotus breaks her buds 
On the attentive air—— 


A frou-frou of new flowers, 
Puff of unruffling petals, 

While rods of sunlight strike pure streams 
From rocks beveined with meta!s; 


Far in the gaunt karroo 
That winter dearth denudes 
Ironstone caves give back the burr 
Of lambs in multitudes; 


Grass waves again where drought 
Bleached every upland kraal; 

A peach tree shoots along the wind 
Pink volleys through a broken wall; 


And willows growing round the dam 
May now be seen 

With all their traceries of twigs 
Just hesitating to be green, 


Soon to be hung with colonies 
All swaying with the leaves 
Of pendent wicker love-nests 
The pretty loxia weaves. 
Wituiam PLomer. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


The Threepenny Opera 

The chief feature of the Film Society’s programme on 
Sunday at the Tivoli was Pabst’s Der Drei Groschen-Oper 
(The Threepenny Opera). This new German sound film is a 
free adaptation of the story of The Beggar’s Opera, the 
period being late nineteenth century, and the setting a sort 
of Soho-dockland, where Mackie Messer (Macheath) rules the 
apaches and Peachum is king of the beggars. There is 
nothing of Gay in the piece, which has rather the macabre 
sentiment of a waxworks show lightened by touches of The 
Funeral of a Marionette. A rather sombre picturesqueness 
pervades the film. Most of the scenes are at night or in- 
doors, along huge wharves and in wine-vaults and under- 
ground eafés. The setting is superb, and the characters are 
part of it. Pabst’s genius for realistic detail gives the whole 
thing an impressive original atmosphere of its own. The 





brothel, with its plush seats, bronze statues and lace, where 
the police almost capture Messer, and Peachum’s house of 
grotesques and fake beggars are hard to forget. The film 
suffers from being episodic and too long, but acting, singing 
and photography are all so good that one is content to iet 
the story go. Only the apaches, I thought, affected too 
much the bluff and beery unanimity of the old operatic 
chorus. 
Mr, Menjou in the News 

The Front Page, at the Tivoli, is an extremely good film, 
in fact, it provides more genuine excitement than almost 
anything that has ever come out of Holywood. The story 
extends over one evening, and is confined almost to one 
place, the “‘ Press Room ”’ attached to a State prison in 
which a man is going for electioneering purposes to be elec- 
trocuted in the morning. Half the film consists of six or 
seven press men, shouting simultaneously down telephones 
at one hundred miles an hour in their almost unintelligible 
jargon. The photography and the acting are taken at tre- 
mendous speed, and all the hysterical strident ugliness of 
America lives before us. For the film is quite unsenti- 
mental, and leaves on the disgusted onlooker a terrible im- 
pression of reality. The only decent people in the story are 
the murderer, called for political purposes a Bolshevik, and 
a woman of the streets who endeavours to shelter him. In 
eddition to the journalists, we are presented to the manag- 
ing editor of the Morning Post, in the person of Adolphe 
Menjou, the brain behind the politico-journalistic intrigue, a 
man with a quite disinterested passion for sensational head- 
lines, intrigue and power. It is a tribute to the consummate 
powers of this great actor that he appears with complete 
success in a kind of part that he has never before attempted, 
and in which it is more worth while to triumph. Incident- 
ally, his mastery of the English language is now perfect. 
The whole play was brilliantly directed; the speed never 
flagged for a single instant. The correlation between the 
sordid sets and the sordid material of the melodrama was 
perfectly realised, while the film gained immensely in solidity 
from an almost complete observance of the classical niceties. 
I think this is about the only occasion on which I have been 
genuinely excited by a thriller on the screen. The produc- 
tion and the acting are every bit as good as in a William 
Powell picture, and the material far more exciting and con- 
vineing. The Front Page will give an hour and a half of 
first-class entertainment even to those who, as a rule, eschew 
the films. And how is this effect gained? By constructing 
for once a film that is acrid, truthful and unsentimental, a 
film of which the underlying taste is not syrup, but aleohol. 
If The Front Page has the success that appears probable, 
credit must go to the audience as well as to the actors and 
the director. 
Angna Enters 

Had Miss Enters been the sixth child in an early Victorian 
family, living in a rambling country rectory, her passion 
for dressing up would have been satisfied in early life by an 
** acting-box,”’ on wet afternoons, and a host of willing co- 
operators. In this way she might have developed her 
talents, instead of bringing us, as she did on Sunday night, 
but one, well-wrapped in a napkin: an amazing gift of 
pageantry. But even the most pageant-hungry is surfeited 
by two hours’ rich feeding, and Miss Enters’ performance 
is a trifle long. A sinister sensuality pervades all her best 
Webs and where 
modern young woman, this is the dominant impression. 
In her period pieces, however, more than sensuality peeps 


I 
out of the napkin. The whole colouring and conception of 


compositions—in Narcissism, she is a 


Moyen age is exquisite; here she moves only her head 
and arms, which are lovely, and succeeds in giving us }) 
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these movements the whole tortured misery of Hugo’s 
Notre Dame. 

The caricature in Pidno Lesson, Contre danse, and Field 
Day might do credit to a Women’s Institute, but it is surely 
too crude to satisfy anyone so ambitious as Miss Enters. 
‘The Victorian scene is perfect in Picnic, where we are shown 
a delicious honeymoon couple of the early ’sixties, taking an 
al fresco meal and fishing the while. All the dominance of 
the male, and the futile preoccupations of women character- 
istic of that age, are suggested. The husband sleeps, whilst 
his lady tries to find mischief for her restless hands. 
He is woken to kill the grayling, which causes her 
elegant frissons of horror. This young couple must have 
lived at Bedford in the heyday of its glory, and are here 
spending a happy day on the canal. Here is art, and when 
Miss Enters can give us this, why must she spend such an 
unconscionable time playing to the gallery ? 


** Payment Deferred ”’ 


Now that the old, old story of *‘ Who did it? or, Spot the 
Villain ’’ has become so out of date, the search for something 
different leads to curious sources for inspiration; as it has 
led the authors of the new play at the St. James’s Theatre 
(by Jeffrey Dell, from the novel by C. S. Forester). There 
is a little poison, a little psychology, a good deal-of con- 
ventional characterisation and a general setting in one of 
those “ different ’? suburban drawing-rooms. Different in 
this case because there is never any doubt that William 
Marble did in fact murder his rich young relative from 
Australia in the first act, and because that sort of thing 
ought not to happen at 53 Malcolm Road Dulwich. William 
Marble may be a mixture of Macbeth and Charley Peace, 
but in result he is more like C. K. Munro’s Mr. Eno, with 
the addition of some backbone. He is prompted to action 
not by dreaming of the power of gold, but simply by penury, 
and by adopting murder to keep the wolf from the door he 
lets in a great many white elephants which all tread on his 
toes: Louis Quinze tables, ** The Monarch of the Glen,” a 
daughter grown too big for her suburban boots, and Madame 
Collins from the dressmaker’s shop at the corner. Mr. 
Charles Laughton is a master of expressive action. He uni- 
fies and galvanises Marble’s attributes into a complete 
character. When he walks across the room or strokes his 
chin such actions are no mere mannerisms, they are not only 
appropriate, but inevitable; and he never repeats himself. 


**London Wall”’ at the Duke of York’s 


The scene of Mr. Van Druten’s new play is a solicitor’s 
office, and the material is provided by the life of the staff, 
four stenographers, an articled clerk, and an office-boy. 
The author gives the impression of selecting what he reveals 
of his characters from a mass of information he possesses 
about them, and he has a prodigious gift for filling his dia- 
logue with the phrases exactly appropriate to the individual 
speaker. The pathos and absurdity of adolescence, once 
again, and the pathos of middle-class poverty provide his 
subject, and this play, as Young Woodley, is full of senti- 
ment but manages just to avoid sentimentality. The play 
suffers from a certain absence of focus : the comedy of the 
young lovers slightly overshadows the more significant 
tragedy of the deserted woman. But her interest in their 
happiness at the height of her own misery is a beautiful 
example of Mr. Van Druten’s pathos. No one would wish 
him to write plays with a thesis, but I think his fault as a 
playwright is an unwillingness to concentrate upon a theme. 
When he can support his wonderfully observant eye and 
his delicately tender heart with a slightly firmer intellect, 
he should write a great play. The acting in London Wall is 
near perfection. Owing largely, I am sure, to Miss Auriol 


Lee’s power as a producer, every member of the cast seems 
predestined for his or her particular part. Among the welt«r 
of imbecile and incompetently produced plays which have 


been emptying the London Theatres, London Wall is as sur- 


prising as a good picture in the Royal Academy. 


The Old Vic Ballet 

The Old Vic has given its first full programme of ballet. 
With Mr. Constant Lambert as conductor and Miss Ninette 
de Valois as choreographer there is no reason why ballet at 
the Old Vic should not become very good indeed. I noticed 
that under Mr. Lambert the playing of the orchestra was a 
great deal more accurate and spirited than usual, and Miss 
Valois’ choreography was graceful and for the most part ap- 
propriate. She tends at the moment to make the most o/ 
scissor movements (many of the sharp finishes were excc!- 
lent), and to neglect the slower, more deliberate passages 
in which gestures are apt to become conventional. In a 
programme of music by Mozart, Debussy, Schubert, Hugh 
Bradford, Gounod, Bach, and Vaughan Williams, it should 
have been possible to vary the dancing more. One bad mis- 
take was made in hurrying the movements of the dancers to 
Bach’s superb slow Air on G String; and I thought the 
choreography of the first part of Debussy’s Danse Sacrée «t 
Dance Profane too restrained. But how many good things 
there were in the evening! Miss Valois and Mr. Anton Do!in 
danced extremely well (except, surprisingly, when they were 
together); an eighteenth-ceritury blind-man’s-buff had just 
the right impish freedom, and the chain and pointed toes of 
a Tyrolese dance made gracious jigging. The most amb- 
tious piece was Mr. Hugh Bradford’s The Jackdaw and the 
Pigeons, performed for the first time. I thought the music 
pleasant but undistinguished; but it gave Miss Valois the 
chance to droop and flutter charmingly as the jackdaw who 
tried to join the pigeons. 


7 ~ aa 


Things to see and hear in the coming week : 
Sunday, May 10th— 
S. K. Ratcliffe on ** Fresh News from Chicago,*’ Con- 
way Hall, 11. 
Monday, May 1ith— 
** The Hairy Ape,’’ by Eugene O’Neill, Ambassadors 
Theatre. 
Florence Kahn in Pirandello’s ‘* The Life I Gave Him,” 
Theatre Royal, Huddersfield, 8.0. 
Mr. Kenneth Clark on ‘** The Study of Art History,” 
University College, 4. 
** Die Fledermaus,’’ Covent Garden, 8.15, 
Tuesday, May 12th— 
** Der Rosenkavalier,’? Covent Garden, 7.45. 
** Speed,”’ by Barry Lyndon, Phoenix Theatre. 
Heifetz, Piano Recital, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 
Debate on ** Being ‘ Torquemada ’ of the Observer and 
fraudulently concealing the fact,’? between Fathet 
R. A. Knox and Miss Dorothy Sayers. 
Miss Muriel Harris on *‘ The Tendency of the Moder 
Style in France,’’ London School of Economics, 8. 
Wednesday, May 13th— 
** The Mantle,” by Basil Mason, Arts Theatre. 
** Die Zauberflote,’’ Covent Garden. 
Thursday, May 14th— 
** The Good Companions,’’ His Majesty’s Theatre. 
Professor Graham Wallas on ** Science and Ethics; 
Conway Hall, 7.80. 
** Tristan und Isolde,’’ Covent Garden, 7. 
Friday, May 15th— 
Royal Philharmonic Society, conducted by Sir Henry 
Wood, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. J. WOOD KRUTCH is one of the most acute of 

modern American critics. He is not free from the 

tendency, old here, and lamentably vigorous in 
America, to confuse esthetic with moral and psychological 
values; but there is no question that he understands zsthetic 
values, and anything he writes about books is worth 
a respectful reading. So I opened Five Masters (Cape, 
12s. 6d.) with interest and curiosity. I put it down with 
the suspicion that the study of the novel is not Mr. Krutch’s 
proper line of country. To begin with, whom does he 
choose in this volume designed to pursue “‘ the develop- 
ment of the novel through the lives and personalities of five 
men who left the imprint of their genius upon it ’’? Boc- 
caccio, Cervantes, Richardson, Stendhal, Proust. It is a list 
of remarkable artists but it would only be a slight exaggera- 
tion to say that none of them was primarily a novelist. In 
his preface Mr. Krutch says this about the novel. 

The novel seems to me a mixed form. No other literary genre 
contains so much taken directly out of the life of the writer or out 
of the civilisation amidst which he lives. It was developed out of 
the need to get more of “ life’ into literature than was possible in 
more artificial forms and it is this fact which I offer as an excuse for 
the mingling of biography and criticism, psychology and aesthetics. 
A “ pure” critical method is not required in treating a form of art 
which is not itself ‘“ pure,’ which is, as I consider the novel always 


to have been, merely fending to detach itself from autobiography and 
document and merely tending towards pure art. 


+ * * 


This passage contains much exciting and disputable stuff. 
Is there anything in Mr. Krutch’s suggestion that more of 
* life? can be got into a novel than into a play? Or to 
put it concretely, is there more “‘ life *? in Madame Bovary 
than in Rosmersholm? Again, is it true that an impure work 
of art is best considered in an impure mode of criticism? 
Could not the converse be more plausibly maintained? And 
in his contention that the novel is only “ tending to de- 
tach itself from autobiography and document,” I think that 
Mr. Krutch is either postulating of the novel what is perhaps 
true of history, or else saying something that is applicable to 
every kind of literature. No doubt there is document, and 
there ‘is autobiography behind the least actual lyric ever 
written. Who can say with confidence that the whole of 
the life of William Blake may not be expressed in lyric? 
This is not merely niggling criticism, because I feel that Mr. 
Krutch’s premises have governed his choice of authors, that 
his choice of authors has inevitably side-tracked that study 
of the development of the novel, which was his purpose. 
None of his authors is a novelist—that is, with none is the 
first motive the telling of a story about people whom it is 
the ambition of the teller to make more real than one’s neigh- 
bours. That is the novelist’s aim. He must want to tell 

He must want to give life to the characters in his 
And he must want these two things above and before 
allelse. Boeeaccio told many supreme stories, but his people 
are puppets or types; and in spite of apparent frivolities, 
there is behind the Decameron the unease and menace of 
the plague. The author and the actors have, all the time 
of the telling of those tales, something more powerful, some- 
thing dreadful in their minds. 


a story. 
story. 


Cervantes made a great character; and, as Mr. Krutch 
points owt in one of his most sagacious passages, Cervantes, 
alone among great authors, accepted the legend of Don 
Quixote and in the second part of that great book started 
with the Quixote that the world had made from the heroic 
knight of the first part. 





His creator, having sent him forth into the world, took him up 
again after he had become legend and himself completed what he had 
begun. ... He gave Don Quixote to the world in the first part 
of his romance and then took him back again to be completed after 
the world had already made more of him than an author unaided 
could have done. 


Yet the symbolic and moral purpose of Don Quixote keeps 

it as much outside the novel proper as is Rabelais’s master- 

piece or Bunyan’s : for Pantagruel is also a growing, living 
character, and so is Christian, even though he be but a rough 
wood-block beside the rich painting of Cervantes and Rabelais. 

With Richardson we come to an author whose influence on 

novelists was immense, whose influence on the novel is 

practically nil. He introduced into fiction—it was in the 
drama long before—introspection and self-analysis ; but his 
novels are unwieldy, badly constructed, with many pas- 
sages of infinite tedium. Richardson is of all great authors 
the most disgusting—to use that word in the sense of his cen- 
tury. That he was-not found so, except by such a born 
novelist as Fielding, is merely evidence of the extent to 
which at his time it had become a matter of common belief 
that self-improvement consisted largely in the rebuking and 
disciplining of one’s neighbours. 

* * . 

Stendhal has claims to be a great novelist, and his 
influence on the novel is still active. I cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Krutch exposes his own distaste for the 
novel by his confession that he finds ‘* Stendhal more 
interesting as a character than an artist.”’ It is too early 
to decide what position Marcel Proust wil! hold in world- 
literature ; but he has no more chance of being remembered 
as a novelist than Montaigne, or Pierre Bayle, or Walter 
Pater. He has one of the novelist’s gifts to an excruciating 
extent : his characters are unpardonably alive, but they 
move in a world not of ideal history, as do Balzac’s or Flau- 
bert’s or Turgenev’s or Tolstoy’s or Dickens’s, but in a 
world of actual history. The great novelists create charac- 
ters whom we all feel sure we have met, but have not : 
Proust creates characters whom very many people have 
met. A great novelist must have something poetic in him 
when he comes to his men and women; Proust always loses 
his poetic sense in the presence of his fellow-creatures, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the Dantesque portrait of Charlus. He 
alone at times moves monstrously in a poetic hell ; Albertine, 
Madame Verdurin, Bergotte and the rest are citizens of that 
plain, prose hell which Proust constructed out of his dis- 
illusionment with the world. 

The last volumes of Proust’s work, translated by Mr. 
Stephen Hudson, have just been published—Time Regained 
(Chatto and Windus, 21s.). In it Proust sums up his story, 
and attempts to justify his choice of method. In a way 
he attempted in art that “ crystallisation *’ which Stendhal 
advocated in another connection; the whole of his work 
is, in a way, an attempt to force on the intruding present 
the strength of things remembered. Proust was of the race 
for whom memory or anticipation provided the only escape 
from a torment of suspicion and distrust. Whether he recog- 
nised the present at all is doubtful. All artists, to some ex- 
tent, unless they are purely objective in their art, must be 
self-conscious about the present; the artist, among other 
characteristics, always has the trait of the man in Mr. 
Kipling’s poem—‘‘ I stands beside and watch myself 
Be’aving like a bloomin’ fool.’” The novelist, of all artists, 
tries hardest to be rid of that trait; and I am sure that 
if the novel is to survive, whether as a pure or an impure 
form, it will depend largely on the capacity of writers to 
attain objectivity. Mr. Krutch’s authors are masters, but 


not of the novel; that praise might be given to another five 
—Fielding, Balzac, Flaubert, Turgenev, and Dostoevsky. 
Ricuarp SUNNE. 
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- ‘NEW NOVELS 


House with the Magnetne. By Ratpa Arnowp. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 


Four Handsome Nagresees. i" R. Hernekin. Baptisv. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. - 


Four Frightened People. By E. Annor Roperrson. Cape. 
7s. 6d, 


The King of Sten. By ALAN Mititer. Nash and Grayson. 
7s. 6d. 


Four in Family. By Humrnrey Paxrxoron. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 


I Sit Alone. By Warpemar Acer. Harpers. 7s. 6d. 
The Apostate. By Viapmur Livin. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Kello. By Freperick- Watson. Harrap. 3s. 6d. 


How easily some people write.a book! Of course it’s just 
a gift—as the unaccomplished,- the doubtful, the admiring 
sometimes say, a little enviously perhaps, but also by way of 
comfortably accounting for the phenomenon simply by naming 
it, when someone of their , acquaintance shows some outstanding 
proclivity. And though that seems but a partial way of putting 
it, yet it sometimes puts it all, when the gift seems unsupple- 
mented by anything with which labour might have enriched it. 
One is really forced tothe conclusion that there are those who 
do .not write their books in the bitter sweat of their face, nor 
break their backs or their héarts over them, though this of 
course is quite contrary to the ‘rules laid down by the best 
authorities for any work of art. -It is to be feared that Mr. 
Ralph Arnold must have enjoyed the writing of his talented 
House with the Magnolias, and that it hardly even exhausted 
him. He has not demanded of himself to write a filled-in, 
finished-off novel. He can give such an excellent suggestion of 
a character in a few light analytical phrases that it would not 
seem necessary to give more; “and he can so carelessly keep 
a complete surprise up his sleeve that perhaps it would be folly 
not to let it do instead of a“ plot.””, He casually and separately 
takes a boy (perfectly school-mastered) until he is a young 
man, and a girl until she is a young woman; he then “ meets ” 
them, and proceeds to give you that careless but most effective 
and convincing blow that he has utterly unprepared you for. 
I wondered why Caroline’s and: Leo’s conversation, at their 
exuberant, half lover-like second meeting, was so inane, until 
I received the shock that gave their inanity its point and pathos. 
And I wondered why Mr. Arnold troubled to tell me so little 
about John Emberlin, Caroline’s official suitor, until I suddenly 
found I had been told nearly everything. It’s just a gift, of 
course, 

Four Handsome Negresses tells, with too much pains, an 
unforgettable story. An _ elaborate manner, which many 
readers will wish were a plainer one, an Alma Tadema posing of 
the figures, and tremendous ** word-pictures ” for terrible situa- 
tions, haye been made by Mr. Baptist his indefatigable care. 
The matter of the book is this: In the days of Portuguese 
pioneer exploration, four negresses were taken aboard a ship 
off the Guinea coast, as an early chronicle relates, and landed 
separately at different points on the African coast. The idea 
was that, being women and therefore less likely to be killed than 
men, they should carry the blessings of civilisation, with which 
they should first be primed, to new ground. The story shows 
how the Governor, the Prior, and the merchant on board, 
sponsors of the expedition, all look to have their particular 
interests spread. An example of the style he has used to 
create his scene will show Mr. Baptist’s conception of his duties 
in composition : 

Ethiopia guards her children,. grimaces forbiddingly at the 
intruder. She lures him to her breast with the rose-cloud of flamingoes 
aboye a glass-cold lake with the promise of dense green shade, 
with the strange scents of unseen fruit. But once within the portals 
she offers him a maddening draught of salt-brack water, opens 
her temples of miasma and deeay. In horrifying silence the giant 
Circe receives her guests. Civilised man turns, twists, gasps for 
sound as a drowning man -for air. Inexorably she folds the poor 
babbler to her black and fatal breasts. 

But though the industry might have been spared that makes so 
romantic a style, nothing could have been spared of the 
thoroughness with which the author goes into the horror of his 
tale—a horror not merely artistieally effective but justified as a 
conceivable encounter between civilisation and savagery.. And 
when the horror and invention are at their most vital, the 
grandiose language seems to enter into a more reasonable 





relationship with them. The four negresses are subjected t) 
the lust of the crew, while they are tutored with Judicréts 
inadequacy in the equipment that will make them the medium, 
for eommerce- with savages. To each one then is dealt out 
by the author her separate appalling fate. 


- Abundant. talent -and_ pains.combined are responsible for 
Mrs. Arnot Robertson’s very modern new story, also of a tropical 
voyage, and a journey through the Malayan jungle made by 
four English people. Having discovered that the existence of 
bubonic plague is being kept secret on board the ship, one 
woman and two men (one of whom is her cousin, and the othc: 
her. accepted lover before the end), plan to leave the ship and 
take to the. jungle; and a second woman, discovering their 
plan, is taken from_necessity. The miserable boat, in “ that 
tropical pest, a light following breeze which robbed the ship’: 

movement of any freshening effect on the. stagnant air,” tl. 
heat which made “a bare arm, though weighed down by its ow: 
indolence, shrink from contact with the hot wooden side of a 
chair,” hearts thumping from the effects of a stroll, the forest 
closed everywhere but for twelve yards around, in which leechc: 
came galloping towards their feet to cling there like “ litt\ 
limp bags of blood,” are all described with as telling an exactit uc: 
as the characteristics of. the adventurers themselves. Th« 
Conrad-Masefield school of novelists has been apt to mak: 
human nature distinctly noble when pitted against the jungle. 
It is perhaps rather indicated that you should invest your hero 
with what dignity human nature can display in his struggle wit! 
the forest which seeks to destroy him—though not so much 
by its enmity as its indifference. In this book things ai 
otherwise. The four frightened people consist of three clever, 
hard and selfish ones and one amiable bore (the indifference «| 
the forest being, perhaps, therefore justified); and we arc 
intended to eare for their escape from danger not more than to 
be intrigued by their Bloomsbury wit and wisdom. ‘There is 
this to be said for the more heroic treatment—that the mightic: 
vietim seems to give you a mightier forest. Here it is a com- 
paratively innocuous one, and even though it might destro) 
the four, it could not destroy the reader. The amusement 
and interest and occasional irritation aroused in the réader |) 
the views and observations certainly dull him to the presen« 

of danger. Danger is effaced even by boredom (not ours) when 
Mrs. Mardick steps forward with her “* Just listen to the stillness ! 
Can’t you almost hear it?” and her way of bringing home to 
the others their discomforts by being brave and cheerful about 
them—Mrs. Mardick, intolerable chatterer, who is successfully 
lost by the others in the jungle, in not too dangerous a situation. 
A bore has seldom been better done, and boredom never. He: 
danger, too, forms only a small item of the interest one fee! 
in the narrator of the story, the young woman doctor who wit! 

her “I” draws the reader into a frank cold-intimacy, and wl 

is never too perturbed to make her views plain. *‘* How funda 

mentally it divides mind from mind,” she says, describing «1 
“congenital inability’ to have religious faith, “ this’ incom- 
prehensible power, manifested by half the world, to belie: 

what is comfortable to believe, because it is comfortable 

Among those who are congenitably inefficient at this sleig!t 

of-reason are all my friends, and the strangers who are potentis 

friends.” The uninfluential forest does not interrupt her habit 


of cool self-analysis: puzzling out which of two motives had 


governed one of her actions, she remarks: ‘“* Myself, I neve 
give anyone the benefit of a doubt of this kind, because peop! 
have given it to me throughout miy life on all possible occasicns, 
and I have very seldom deserved it.” Neither does it in th 
slightest degree impair her exceedingly witty sense of character. 
But what, I should wish to know, is the use of a jungle which 
does not give pause to such conversations as that which decides 
that the only “ bloody-mindedness”’ in the War was. to be 
found in the old. What a lot one would have to forget, or tv 
pretend, before one said so. 


Mr. Miller’s is a gentler spirit, but how much less witty a « 
There are no shafts of irony in his picture of a world in wluci 


-a ray has been discovered which eliminates sex instincts. The 


discoverer, an eccentric pathologist, crossed in love himself and 
unnerved by the awfulness of the power he finds himself possess“ 
of, unlooses the contagious germ upon the race. But pam 
stricken governments at last track down Corry, the discover’, 
and his French assistant ; Corry dies by his own hand, and t) 
assistant in time discovers the antidote. All this part of tl 
book, though without literary art, is written flowingly ©! nd 
holds thé reader’s interest, but before the disease-crisis deve!" 
three-quarters of it has been taken up with the personal relatio! 
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ships of the characters, 
clumsily. 

Four in Family is a delightful, high-spirited family story, in 
which all the affairs connected with the building of a luxurious 
country house, and the social gatherings in its neighbourhood, 
are related with a charming and observant humour. The 
incident of the irritable bishop who, having kicked his wife 
accidentally in the train, is not sorry that it happened, will 
perhaps indicate to you how Mr. Pakington makes his characters 
human and absurd in a stroke. 

I Sit Alone is written in that spirit of confidence in having 
the ear of the reader that can begin: ‘ The earliest memories 
of my childhood’s home are —” and can’ settle in a leisurcly 
manner to the task. The book is a translation, and itis a 
Norwegian who sits alone, on a Dakota farm, and remembers 
his Norwegian days. If a tinge of sentimentality enters into 
his reflections, they have also the freshness and sweetness of 
genuine observation and feeling. The Apostate, also translated, 
is a fiercer story of Communist student life in Moscow, not 
unlike records there have already been of the particular brand 
of poverty and leves and despairs that beset that particular 
brand of youthfulness. Mr. Kello, advisedly reprinted after a 
first appearance in 1924, was certainly written’ by the sweat of 
its author’s brow, with pains taken over the elaborate plot, 
and successful labour to achieve the telling atmosphere of super- 
stition, Scotch presbytery, fanatical minister and _ witch- 
burning. 

PROTEUS. 


IN THE STREET 
My Northcliffe Diary. Gollanez. 8s. 6d. 


“The man in the street ’ is notoriously a myth. We seldom 
meet a man who accepts all the recognised clichés, who possesses 
all the proper moral, national and class prejudices, who takes 
the whole Daily Mail for gospel. But that is just what North- 
eliffe did, and that was why his were the largest circulations. 
He never had his tongue in his cheek, He naturally and spon- 
taneously appealed to the lowest common factor in the popula- 
tion. He was an extraordinarily ordinary man. ‘Whereas other 
ordinary men are kept sane and comparatively unsuccessful and 
harmless by little devils of doubt inside them and by friends who 
puncture their absurd complacencies, Northcliffe was‘so sublimely 
uncritical, so humourless and self-assured that he could make 
an enormous fortune simply by seeing to it that his newspapers 
never failed to supply what he himself liked best. Apparently 
no one ever gave him the least idea that he was making a fool 
of himself. Even his mother, for whom ‘he had so deep and 
sincere an affection, seems never to have fulfilled the salutary 
function of laughing at him. Mr. Clarke, whose diary is full of 
excellent material for those who want to understand what 
average human nature is really like when allowed to run wild, 
even found Northcliffe impressive rather than ridiculous when 
he tried on Napoleon’s hat, and reported with dramatic seriousness 
that it fitted him. No one was there to point out that it would 
have fitted quite a number of chimpanzees equally well. 

Take a few other specimens of his conversation as reported 
by Mr. Clarke. ‘ Women have no sense of responsibility unless 
you frighten them. I understand women. They do not under- 
stand discipline unless they are going to lose something.” Then 
he talked about the weather. . . . When there was a coal strike 
he talked of “ creeping paralysis,” and Mr. Clarke’s comment 
is “* How he loved to invent these verbal vignettes.” He had 
all the vulgarian’s love of size: his passion for the Empire 
competed with his passion for America—both were so mar- 
vellous because they were big, just as the excellence of a paper 
was to be tested by the size of its circulation. One of the most 
idiotie of his elichés (one which, on Mr. Clarke's testimony, 
was often on his lips) was to the effect that “ big rooms go 
with big men and big ideas ;”’ he therefore refused to let his staff 
talk in comfort in an ordinary room, driving them out into a 
colossal board room whose dimensions were supposed to infect 
their policy. In his private mansion he showed his guests first 
a small room and then, with a gesture, displayed “ a vast apart- 
ment ” of hisown. One of his guests misunderstood and ventured 
that he had thought the small room below was Northcliffe’s. 
The Chief replied : ‘“*‘ My dear young man, that was her ladyship’s 


THE-MAN 


By Tom CLARKE. 


room. Little rooms are no good for big ideas.” He never 
forgot that he was the big noise. 
Northcliffe was the supreme, instinctive judge of a news 


story. He knew the exact selling value of an exciting and 


stated annie laboriously and 





militant treatment of foreign policy, knew just how many extra 
copies would be sold bya good crime—especially, as he remarked, 
if there was a woman in it—he first understood the value of 
sport as a best-seller and invented a whole group of popular 
topics about short skirts, and blowing your nose, standard bread, 
—stuff which has been comprehensively known as “slush for 
the women,” but which goes down just as well with the men. 
His division of news into two parts—interesting “ facts’ and 
“ talking points *—-was admirable. And he never left off impres- 
sing all these lessons on his subordinates. He constantly boasted 
that he had read all the papers by 5.30 in the morning, and would 
then telephone his editors who were often “ on trial” and who 
had been making up his paper most of the night (he himself 
went to bed at 9.30 sharp), and begin bullying, scolding and 
fooling them, reminding them that he “ had his eye on them,” 
that this was their “ big chance,” that they “ would not get 
another,” that that morning’s paper was the worst in London, 
and then, when they were exasperated beyond bearing and about 
to resign, he would suddenly send them off ‘to see the world,” 
to spend in America or on the Riviera “all the money they 
could” at his expense. Sometimes he played on them jokes 
as stupid and cruel ‘as those which Frederick the Great enjoyed 
at the expense of his dependants; sometimes he walked with 
them in the moonlight, grew sentimental about his déstiiny and 
country and announced that his great regret in life was that 
he had never been to Oxford. 

Now all this would ‘be merely entertaining if modern journalism 
was not so largely built on Northeliffe’s foundations. It is 
not the business of newspapers to give the public everything 
it wants, that is, everything it can be*induced to buy in the 
largest quantities, any more than it is the duty of a doctor to 
supply nice-tasting medicine because patients will pay more 
for it. The journalist is, or should be, a professional person, an 
expert whose duty is to understand some branch of public on 
social affairs, to present it to the public as honestly and readably 
as he can. Of course, that is not the way to produce the 
largest circulations and the most inflated profits. It 
Northcliffe who introduced into this country the 
news is just a commodity, to be 
and paper used for presenting it. 
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2 ‘NEW. NOVELS 


House with the Magnolias. By Rates Arnowp. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 


Four Handsome Negresses. By R. “Hapeane Baptist. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. - 

Four Frightened People. By E. Annor Rozerrson. Cape. 

. Ts. 6d. 


The King of Men. By ALAN Miter. Nash oe Grayson. 


7s. 6d. 
Four in Family. By HMcmpnrey Paxineron. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 


I Sit Alone. By Wavpemar Acer. Harpers. 7s. 6d. 
The Apostate. By Viapmur Lipin. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Kello. By Freperick- Watson. Harrap. 3s. 6d. 


How easily some people write.a book! Of course it’s just 
a gift—as the unaccomplished, the doubtful, the admiring 
sometimes say, a little enviously perhaps, but also by way of 
comfortably accounting for the phenomenon simply by naming 
it, when someone of their acquaintance shows some outstanding 
proclivity. And though that seems but a partial way of putting 
it, yet it sometimes puts it all, when the gift seems unsupple- 
mented by anything with which labour might have enriched it. 
One is really forced to the conclusion that there are those who 
do .not write their books in the bitter sweat of their face, nor 
break their backs or their héarts over them, though this of 
course is quite contrary to the ‘rules laid down by the best 
authorities for any work of art.°-It is to be feared that Mr. 
Ralph Arnold must have enjoyed the writing of his talented 
House with the Magnolias, and that it hardly even exhausted 
him. He has not demanded’ of himself to write a filled-in, 
finished-off novel. He can give such an excellent suggestion of 
a character in a few light analytical phrases that it would not 
seem necessary to give more; “and he can so carelessly keep 
a complete surprise up his sleeve that perhaps it would be folly 
not to let it do instead of a“ plot.” He casually and separately 
takes a boy (perfectly school-mastered) until he is a young 
man, and a girl until she is a young woman; he then “ meets ” 
them, and proceeds to give you that careless but most effective 
and convincing blow that he has utterly unprepared you for. 
I wondered why Caroline’s and: Leo’s conversation, at their 
exuberant, half lover-like second meeting, was so inane, until 
I received the shock that gave their inanity its point and pathos. 
And I wondered why Mr. Arnold troubled to tell me so little 
about John Emberlin, Caroline’s official suitor, until I suddenly 
found I had been told nearly everything. It’s just a gift, of 
course. 

Four Handsome Negresses tells, with too much pains, an 
unforgettable story. An _ elaborate manner, which many 
readers will wish were a plainer one, an Alma Tadema posing of 
the figures, and tremendous ‘* word-pictures ” for terrible situa- 
tions, haye been made by Mr. Baptist his indefatigable care. 
The matter of the book is this: In the days of Portuguese 
pioneer exploration, four negresses were taken aboard a ship 
off the Guinea coast, as an early chronicle relates, and landed 
separately at different points on the African coast. The idea 
was that, being women and therefore less likely to be killed than 
men, they should carry the blessings of civilisation, with which 
they should first be primed, to new ground. The story shows 
how the Governor, the Prior, and the merchant on board, 
sponsors of the expedition, all look to have their particular 
interests spread. An example of the style he has used to 
create his scene will show Mr. Baptist’s conception of his duties 
in composition ; 

Ethiopia guards her children,. grimaces forbiddingly at the 
intruder. She lures him to her breast with the rose-cloud of flamingoes 
aboye a glass-cold lake with the promise of dense green shade, 
with the strange scents of unseen fruit. But once within the portals 
she offers him a maddening draught of salt-brack water, opens 
her temples of miasma and deeay. Jn horrifying silence the giant 
Circe receives her guests. Civilised man turns, twists, gasps for 
sound as a drowning man -for air. Inexorably she folds the poor 
babbler to her black and fatal breasts. y 

But though the industry might have been spared that makes so 
romantic a style, nothing could have been spared of the 
thoroughness with which the author goes into the horror of his 
tale—a horror not merely artistieally effective but justified as a 
conceivable encounter between ¢ivilisation and savagery. And 
when the horror and invention are at their most vital, the 
grandiose language seems to enter into a more reasonable 


of cool self-analysis : 


relationship with them. The four negrésses are subjected 1» 
the lust of the crew, while they are tutored with ludicrous 
inadequacy in the equipment that will make them the mediun 
for eommerce- with savages. To each one then is dealt out 
by the author her separate appalling fate. 

- Abundant. talent - and. pains..combined are responsible for 
Mrs. Arnot Robertson’s very modern new story, also of a tropical! 
voyage, and a journey through the Malayan jungle made by 
four English people. Having discovered that the existence of 
bubonic plague is being kept secret on board the ship, one 
woman and two men (one of whom is her cousin, and the other 
her- accepted lover before the end), plan to leave the ship and 
take to the. jungle; and a second woman, discovering thei: 
plan, is taken from_necessity. The miserable boat, in “ that 
tropical pest, a light following breeze which robbed the ship’: 
movement. of any freshening effect on the stagnant air,” thx 
heat which made “a bare.arm, though weighed down by its own 
indolence, shrink from contact with the hot wooden side of a 
chair,” hearts thumping from the effects of a stroll, the forest 
closed everywhere but for twelve yards around, in which leeches 

came galloping towards their feet to cling there like “* litt 
limp bags of blood,” are all described with as telling an exactituc: 
as the characteristics of. the adventurers themselves. Th: 
Conrad-Masefield school of novelists has. been apt to make 
human nature distinctly noble when pitted against the jungle. 
It is perhaps rather indicated that you should invest your hero 
with what dignity human nature can display in his struggle wit) 
the forest which seeks to destroy him—though not so much 
by its enmity as its indifference. In this book. things arc 
otherwise. The four frightened people consist of three clever. 
hard and selfish ones and one amiable bore (the indifference 0! 
the forest being, perhaps, therefore justified); and we arc 
intended to eare for their escape from danger not more than to 
be intrigued by their Bloomsbury wit and wisdom. There is 
this to be said for the more heroic treatment—that the mightic: 
vietim seems to give you a mightier forest. Here it is a com- 
paratively innocuous one, and even though it might destroy 
the four, it could not destroy the reader. The amuseme:t 
and interest and occasional irritation aroused in the réader |) 
the views and observations certainly dull him to the presence 

of danger. Danger is effaced even by boredom (not ours) whei 
Mrs. Mardick steps forward with her “ Just listen to the stillness ! 
Can’t you almost hear it?” and her way of bringing home to 
the others their discomforts by being brave and cheerful about 
them—Mrs. Mardick, intolerable chatterer, who is successfully 
lost by the others in the jungle, in not too dangerous a situation. 
A bore has seldom been better done, and boredom never. Her 
danger, too, forms only a small item of the interest one fee!: 
in the narrator of the story, the young woman doctor who wit! 
her “1” draws the reader into a frank cold: intimacy, and wli 

is never too perturbed to make her views plain. *‘* How funda 

mentally it divides mind from mind,” she says, describing !c1 

“ congenital inability’ to have religious faith, “ this’ incom 

prehensible power, manifested by half the world, to believ« 

what is comfortable to believe, because it is comfortable 

Among those who are congenitably inefficient at this sleight 

of-reason are all my friends, and the strangers who are potenti: 

friends.” The uninfluential forest does not interrupt her habit 

puzzling out which of two motives had 

governed one of her actions, she remarks: “ Myself, I never 

give anyone the benefit of a doubt of this kind, because peop! 

have given it to me throughout miy life on all possible occasions 

and I have very seldom deserved it.” Neither does it in the 

slightest degree impair her exceedingly witty sense of character. 

But what, I should wish to know, is the use of a jungle which 

does not give pause to such conversations as that which decides 

that the only “ bloody-mindedness” in the War was. to be 

found in the old. What a lot one would have to forget, or to 

pretend, before one said so. 


Mr. Miller’s is a gentler spirit, but how much less witty a one! 
There are no shafts of irony in his. picture of a world in wiuc) 
a ray has been discovered which eliminates sex instincts. The 
discoverer, an eccentric pathologist, crossed in love himself and 
unneryed by the awfulness of the power he finds himself possess¢! 
of, unlooses the contagious germ upon the race, But panic 
stricken governments at last track down Corry, the discover’, 
and his French assistant ; Corry dies by his own hand, and the 
assistant in time discovers the antidote. All this part of the 


book, though without literary art, is written flowingly ®! nd 
holds thé reader’s interest, but before the disease-crisis deve!) 
three-quarters of it has been taken up with the personal relatio® 
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clumsily. 

Four in Family is a delightful, high-spirited family story, in 
which all the affairs connected with the building of a luxurious 
country house, and the social gatherings in its neighbourhood, 
are related with a charming and observant humour. The 
incident of the irritable bishop who, having kicked his wife 
accidentally in the train, is not sorry that it happened, will 
perhaps indicate to you how Mr. Pakington makes his characters 
human and absurd in a stroke. 

I Sit Alone is written in that spirit of confidence in having 
the ear of the reader that can begin’: ‘ The earliest memories 
of my childhood’s home are —” and can’ settle in a leisurely 
manner to the task. The book is a translation, and it is a 
Norwegian who sits alone, on a Dakota farm, ‘and remembers 
his Norwegian days. If a tinge of sentimentality enters into 
his reflections, they have also the freshness and sweetness of 
genuine observation ‘and feeling. The Apostate, also translated, 
is a fiercer story of Communist student life’ in Moscow, not 
unlike records there have already been of the particular brand 
of poverty and toves and despairs that beset that particular 
brand of youthfulness. Mr. Kello, advisedly reprinted after a 
first appearance in 1924, was certainly written’ by the sweat of 
its author’s brow, with pains taken over the elaborate plot, 
and successful labour to achieve the telling atmosphere of super- 
stition, Scotch presbytery, fanatical minister and _ witch- 
burning. 

PROTEUS. 


THE-MAN IN THE STREET 
My Northcliffe Diary. 


“The man in the street ” is notoriously a myth. We seldom 
meet a man who accepts all the recognised clichés, who possesses 
all the proper moral, national and class prejudices, who takes 
the whole Daily Mail for gospel. But that is just what North- 
eliffe did, and that was why his were the largest circulations. 
He never had his tongue in his cheek, Me naturally and spon- 
taneously appealed to the lowest common factor in the popula- 
tion. He was an extraordinarily ordinary man. ‘Whereas other 
ordinary men are kept sane and comparatively unsuccessful and 
harmless by little devils of doubt inside them and by friends who 
puncture their absurd complacencies, Northcliffe was‘so sublimely 
uncritical, so humourless and self-assured that he could make 
an enormous fortune simply by seeing to it that his newspapers 
never failed to supply what he himself liked best. Apparently 
no one ever gave him the least idea that he was making a fool 
of himself. Even his mother, for whom ‘he had so deep and 
sincere an affection, seems never to have fulfilled the salutary 
function of laughing at him. Mr. Clarke, whose diary is full of 
excellent material for those who want to understand what 
average human nature is really like when allowed to run wild, 
even found Northcliffe impressive rather than ridiculous when 
he tried on Napoleon’s hat, and reported with dramatic seriousness 
that it fitted him. No one was there to point out that it would 
have fitted quite a number of chimpanzees equally well. 

Take a few other specimens of his conversation as reported 
by Mr. Clarke. ‘* Women have no sense of responsibility unless 
you frighten them. I understand women. They do not under- 
stand discipline unless they are going to lose something.” ‘Then 
he talked about the weather. . . . When there was a coal strike 
he talked of “ creeping paralysis,” and Mr. Clarke’s comment 
s “ How he loved to invent these verbal vignettes.” He had 
all the vulgarian’s love of size: his passion for the Empire 
competed with his passion for America—both were so mar- 
vellous because they were big, just as the excellence of a paper 
was to be tested by the size of its circulation. One of the most 
idiotie of his elichés (one which, on Mr. Clarke’s testimony, 
was often on his lips) was to the effect that “ big rooms go 
with big men and big ideas ;*’ he therefore refused to let his staff 
talk in comfort in an ordinary room, driving them out into a 
colossal board room whose dimensions were supposed to infect 
their policy. In his private mansion he showed his guests first 
a small room and then, with a gesture, displayed “‘ a vast apart- 
ment ” of hisown. One of his guests misunderstood and ventured 
that he had thought the small room below was Northcliffe’s. 
The Chief replied : “* My dear young man, that was her ladyship’s 
room. Little rooms are no good for big ideas.” He never 
forgot that he was the big noise. 

Northcliffe was the supreme, 
story. 


By Tom Crarke. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


instinctive judge of a news 
He knew the exact selling value of an exciting and 


ships of the characters, stated. somewhat laboriously and 


militant treatment of foreign policy, knew just how many extra 
copies would be sold bya good c¢rime—especially, as he remarked, 
if there was a woman in it—he first understood the value of 
sport as a best-seller and invented a whole group of popular 
topics about short skirts, and blowing your nose, standard bread 
—stuff which has been comprehensively known as “slush for 
the women,” but which goes down just as well with the men. 
His division of news into two parts—interesting “ facts” and 
“ talking points *°—was admirable. And he never left off irnpres- 
sing all these lessons on his subordinates. He constantly boasted 
that he had read all the papers by 5.30 in the morning, and would 
then telephone his editors who were often “ on trial” and who 
had been making up his paper most of the night (he himself 
went to bed at 9.30 sharp), and begin bullying, scolding and 
fooling them, reminding them that he “ had his eye on them,” 
that this was their “ big chance,” that they “ would not get 
another,” that that morning’s paper was the worst in London, 
and then, when they were exasperated beyond bearing and about 
to resign, he would suddenly send them off “to see the world,” 
to spend in America or on the Riviera “ all the money they 
could” at his expense. Sometimes he played on them jokes 
as stupid and cruel ‘as those which Frederick the Great enjoyed 
at the expense of his dependants; sometimes he walked with 
them in the moonlight, grew sentimental about his déstiny and 
country and announced that his great regret in life was that 
he had never been to Oxford. 

Now all this would ‘be merely entertaining if modern journalism 
was not so largely built on Northetiffe’s foundations. It is 
not the business of newspapers to give the public everything 
it wants, that is, everything it can be‘induced to buy in the 
largest quantities, any more than it is the duty of a doctor to 
supply nice-tasting medicine because patients will pay micre 
for it. The journalist is, or should be, a professional person, an 
expert whose duty is to understand some branch of public on 
social affairs, to present it to the public as honestly and readably 
as he can. Of course, that is not the way to produce the 
largest circulations and the most inflated profits. It was 
Northcliffe who introduced into this country the notion that 
news is just a commodity, to be sold for profit like the ink 
and paper used for presenting it. Clearly the commercialis:n of 
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news is incompatible with democracy which can only function 
on a basis of reliable news and free comment. Northcliffe did 
society a service when he. first popularised the newspapers. 
For the old papers of the ’90s were only written for the few. 
He did it a disservice from which recovery is very difficult when 
he degraded the intelligence of the public by appealing almost 
exclusively to its emotions and prejudices. He went far to 
underthine the fabric of democracy when by his commercial 
success he drove out most of the serious papers and made 
pessible the ownership and control of the press by a few 
men who could decide what news and comment should be 
allowed to reach the public. Mr. Tom Clarke is not, of 
course, concerned with the social aspects of the matter: he 
“ fell for” Northeliffe, and if he does not see the implications 
of his story, we may at least be grateful to him for presenting 
it to us as a living diary, frank and readable and full of unconscious 
iastruction. 
KXINGSLEY MARTIN. 


SIEGFRIED’S ENGLAND 


England’s Crisis. By Anpré Srecrrimep. Translated by 
H. H, Hemminc and Derts Hemuinc. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

So many rather silly things have been said by way of rejoinder 
to this book, as if it was the spiteful and slanderous product of a 
hostile mind bent on lowering Britain’s international credit, that 
one might begin by noting, not merely that Professor Siegfried 
is a politico-economic writer of high standing which no serious 
student disputes, but that he is a friend to this country. Though 
his book appears in English, it obviously was not written for 
English, nor yet for American, readers. It was written for 
French readers, to give the facts as the author sees them; and 
in this way he at many points can more easily attain objectivity 
and impartiality than one of ourselves writing on ourselves and 
for ourselves could do. If at these points the portrait is often 
unflattering and the conclusions pessimistic, there is no question 
of the writer's gloating at our expense. ‘* We fully appreciate,” 
he says of his own countrymen, “the link that binds us in 
Europe to Britain’s destiny. I do not know an intellectual 
l’renchman who is not distressed to think of the present decline 
in British prestige.’ Nor is he unmindful of our resilience and 
our hidden resources. ‘“ In Europe, for the past few years, we 
have been daily preparing a first-class funeral for England— 
and yet she is not necessarily down and out.” 

The “ crisis” which he studies has two key characteristics— 
at home, our chronic unemployment ; abroad, the serious decline 
in our export trade. The two are closely connected, since we 
should have little chronic unemployment, were it not for that in 
the export industries. Fundamentally M. Siegfried puts it down 
to over-high wage-costs, mainly due to wages remaining fixed 
while prices have fallen, as shown first in 1925 by M. Jacques 
Ruegg’s now celebrated chart. So far he is in accord with 
Sir William Beveridge’s recent study of unemployment ; which 
also reprints M. Ruegg’s chart, though with some refined correc- 
tions not attempted by M. Siegfried. The latter, however, 
traces many subsidiary factors: the weight of taxation; the 
failure of many British concerns to modernise their plants or 
their products or their salesmanship or their outlook ; changes 
in economic geography and in the world demand ; and a number 
of serious aequired defects in our national psychology affecting 
in different ways most sections of our people. 

Some of these points are very effectively developed. Nothing 
could be better, as a short sketch, than, for instance, the contrast 
drawn on pp. 94-8 between the classes of articles which we export 
and those which America exports; and there are plenty of 
official British trade reports to back its truth. Again, the 
probings of British psychology, though mainly unflattering, are 
often truer than we care to admit. M. Siegfried finds one of the 
clues to our outlook in an intense inner self-confidence. At the 
bottom of his heart the Englishman does not believe that any 
Continental can ever be his equal, let alone his superior. This 
makes him unusually willing to hear criticisms upon himself, 
because however much they tickle his interest, he never really 
takes them to heart. For the same reason, unfortunately, he 
seldom acts on them; and when he suffers in consequence, his 
first instinct always is to find that some foreign nation is to 
blame. M. Siegfried traces amusingly, and not wholly without 
justification the successive striking examples of this since the 
War. They originated, he thinks, with England’s profoundly, 


because unconsciously, Anglocentrie philosophy. 
Her instinct is to try to restore the conditions which suited her, 
instead of revising her own standards and adapting them to a world 


- 


in which they are now out of place. French opinion is dumbfounded 

by such arguments, yet they are met even in the most responsible 

circles. If one suggests that English wages are too high for compe- 
tition—very well, let the Continental nations raise theirs; that the 

English working day is too short—reduce your own; that the 

English standard of living is pretentious—renounce your measly 

economy, civilise yourselves, be like us, learn how to live! England 

wishes the mountain to come to Mahomet. 

Some readers may object perhaps, because M. Siegfried does 
not mention certain facts with which we are apt to console 
ourselves—e.g., that British engineering holds all three of the 
world’s speed records ; on land, in the water, and in the air. But 
the omission probably means nothing more than that he does not 
share the “ sport ’’ complex, which makes us think of victories in 
championships as if they could be equated with defeats in the 
staple markets of the world. Others have resented what he 
reports as to the dullness, boorishness, and incapacity for educated 
conversation, which foreign business men are said to find in their 
British opposite numbers. But some of us have far too often 
heard this experience related, in good faith, by both Frenchmen 
and Germans, to doubt that it has a serious foundation. The 
fact is that before the Education Act of 1902, we had in England 
no good system even of secondary (let alone university) education 
for our business classes ; and a large proportion of the men over 
forty-five in the upper ranks of our trade to-day left very poor 
schools at fourteen, fifteen, or sixteen. Similar men in France or 
Germany have usually far more education behind them, and their 
higher culture tells—not in conversation only. 

On the whole, then, though no Englishman will agree with it 
all, this is a tonie and stimulating, because able and honest, 
critique of our national situation. What of our future ? 
M. Siegfried considers at some length, whether we are likeliest to 
seek salvation by drawing closer to Europe, to America, or to our 
Empire. He points out how very far the Empire markets must 
be from sufficing us, especially in view of the Dominions’ 
attitude to our manufactures. As between Europe and America, 
he thinks that we shall delay decision as long as possible. And 
perhaps—for the spirit of England has “unlimited powers of 
adaptation and life’ —we may finally succeed in making the best 
of both worlds. 


BIRD-WATCHING AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Watchings and Wanderings Among Birds. By H. A. 
Giutgert and Arruur Brook. Arrowsmith. 10s. 6d. 
Bird Life in Devon. By W. Watmestey Wurre. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Bird Life in England. By Joun Kearron. Allan. 12s. 6d. 


The partnership between Captain Gilbert and Arthur Brook 
the photographer of Builth is one of few cases of a division of 
labour between bird-watching and bird-photography. It evi- 
dently works, for their new book takes the collaborators from 
Radnor and Pembroke to Orkney and even Hungary, getting 
pictures in excessively trying conditions. Being able to put all 
his energy into the text, Captain Gilbert is consistently contro- 
versial, and some of his challenges deserve to be taken up. He 
repeats, for example, the familiar egg-collecting plea that col- 
lectors cannot be blamed for the decrease of the chough, with the 
corollary that the harm done by collectors is exaggerated. Nv 
doubt other factors have contributed heavily ; it is well known 
that until a bird becomes rare the collector normally takes little 
interest in it. But then the rarer it becomes the higher the price 
of its eggs and skin rises, and the more the forces of commercial 
exploitation are concentrated on it. Such cases as the shooting 
by Jardine of “ nearly thirty specimens in a forenoon” on the 
Isle of Man, and the childish hoard of choughs’ eggs dispersed at 
the sale of the Crewe Collection not long since, put apologists of 
collecting in a weak position. The toll of collecting on the choug! 
has certainly been injurious, although by no means the sole cause 
of its decline of numbers. The suggestion that choughs are 
being displaced by jackdaws is equally far from the whole truth : 
if that were the real explanation, why have choughs entirely 
vanished from Lundy, where there are not and never have been 
jackdaws, while still surviving in Pembrokeshire where jackdaws 
are common? In writing of the hen-harrier Captain Gilbert 
refuses to defend a collector who has taken “ dn unnecessary 
number of eggs,” and here surely is the only legitimate criterion : 
any number of eggs collected is unnecessary beyond those taken 
for specific scientific objects by specialists engaged in research. 

The book is as readable and the pictures as good as those we 
have been led to expect from the partnership. Such observations 
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RECENT FICTION 


| Four Frightened People 


E. ARNOT ROBERTSON 


‘Witty, consecutive, almost cynical in its 
incisive logic, Arnot Robertson has written a 
story of great intelligence, abounding humour 
and many interstices of beauty.’ 

HAROLD NICOLSON in the Evening Standard 
* Arnot Robertson is an exceptionally intelligent 
and interesting writer. She detests compromise 
and sentimentality, and measures the worth of 
emotions by their integrity. She has a fine sense 
of humour, and | for one am grateful for her 
entertaining, stimulating and original ‘novel.’ 

HOWARD MARSHALL in the Daily Telegraph 
- + + + passionate—but quite unnecessary.’ 


Glasgow Herald 7s. 6d. 


Charlotte’s Row 


H. E. BATES 


* What strikes one most of all in this book is its 
extraordinary sense of beauty. There is not a 
false note in the novel’ Manchester Guardian 
* Mr. Bates can write which is the great thing. 
“ Charlotte’s Row” should not be missed by 
anyone interested in the development of the 
English novel.’ GERALD GouLD in the Odserver 

7s. 6d. 
Tue Two Sisters, by H. £. BATES, is available in 
The Travellers’ Library 3s. 6d, 


Juan in America 


ERIC LINKLATER 


* A supremely amusing book . . 
standing literary skill.’ 
the Daily Express 

*I think Eric Linklater’s book brilliant.’ 
WALPOLE 

‘A writer whose satirical humour, extensive 
vocabulary and high spirits never flag.’ Morning 


Post. Thirty-fifth thousand. 7s. 6d. 


.a work of out™ 
HAROLD NICOLSON in 


HUGH 


The Apostate 


VLADIMIR LIDIN 


‘A picture of student life in contemporary 
Moscow. Lidin makes no attempt to hide the 
squalor of conditions in Moscow, but he shows 
us also a type of worker who is ae by sincere 
idealism to extremes of  self-abnegation. 
This is the background. Lidin’s main story 
describes the decaden ce of a student from the 
provinces who is lured into gambling and 
murder by evil companions.’ Daily Telegraph 


BEDFORD SQUARE 





without 





JONATHAN CAPE 


The ‘Travellers’ 
Library 


The Travetters’ LiIBRARY 
is the most extensive collection 
of modern copy right books. 
It is famed for its clever com- 
bination of literary quality wi 

catholicity. Its scope Soran 
discomfort, the juxtaposition of high- 
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mature scholarship. 
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as the communal feeding of young glossy ibises in Hungary, the - 


drenching of young storks in very hot weather with water fetched 
by the parent from a pond, or the note, “As soon as we came in 
sight of the gannets the topmost layers of the colony, consisting 
of about a thousand birds, looked up and were instantly sick ” 
are so out of the ordinary that but for Captain Gilbert's reputation 
they would be treated with a certain amount of suspicion. The 
pictures of the Spoonbill at home and the account of changes in 
the bird population of mid-Wales since 1900 deserve special 
attention. 

After a long interval Devon has become quite suddenly an 
active bird-watching county, and Mr. Walmesley White’s is the 
third book to appear recently dealing with its bird life. The for- 
mation of a society which has undertaken among other tasks a 
census of Devon buzzards is another sign of the revival. Which- 
ever of the recent Devon bird books may prove redundant, it will 
definitely not be Mr. Walmesley White’s. He possesses three 
unquestionable qualifications—an intimate knowledge of his 
district and its birds ; a gift for constructive, pointed observation, 
and a notable capacity of expression. How good an observer he 
is becomes most apparent where be takes a single species and 
devotes a chapter to it. The account, for example, of the red- 
hacked shrike is a definite contribution to the life-history of one 
of the more neglected and interesting British birds. He finds 
from a considerable amount of watching that the well-known 
“ larder ”’ is an occasional rather than a general feature, and that 
the victims, far from being left impaled for days till they are 
* high,” or entirely forgotten as some have suspected, are, in certain 
cases, at least completely changed from day to day. One such 
shrike larder contained at 6.30 p.m. the headless corpse of a wren, 
the leg and wing of a great tit; the wing of a blue tit, two chestnut- 
tailed humble-bees and a cockchafer: next day by 5.30 p.m. all 
these had vanished and had been replaced by three field-voles’ 
heads, half a bedy and one tail, two more bees and two shrews, 
one of which had only just been impaled. If this rate of turnover 
is at all common the red-backed shrike must be a good deal more 
destructive than had been imagined, on the supposition that a 
larder represented several days’ accumulation, and these field- 
notes suggest that it would be well worth while to undertake in- 
tensive observation into the food consumption of several pairs of 
shrikes next summer. 
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THE COMING OF THE WAR, 


1914 
by Bernadotte E. Schmitt 


2 volumes, boxed, 30 /- net 


The Times says— 

Mr. Schmitt has brought to this gigantic task a 
judicial mind and a rare industry, and the result is 
a work of permanent value. Singularly clear and 
carefully documented throughout. 


Mr. WickHAM SreeD, in The Sunday Times, 
says— 

These admirable pages, which no serious student 

of modern history can afford to neglect... written 

in a style at once lucid, precise and trenchant. 


ai. 3 , ‘ ' 
The Manchester Guardian says-—— 

An extremely careful, extremely conscientious 
weighing of the evidence, which may well become 
the classical exposition of its standpoint. His 
work has a quality of permanence. 


The Daily Mail says— 

His book is written with such dispassionateness, 
such insight and such complete mastery of the 
facts, that its verdict is of supreme importance. 


=SCRIBNERS 


Mr. Kearton writes. simply and vividly for an unsophisticated 
audience. Few popular bird books are so accurate and so inte- 
resting as Bird Life in England. His pictures, mostly of fairly 
common forms, avoid the usual bird-photographer’s temptation 
to find his interest purely in scarce birds taken always in the same 
stereotyped attitudes. Here the value of the illustrations is duc 
to an exceptional gift for taking familiar species from an original 
and intelligent point of view. 


CAN YOU GET TO HEAVEN 
IN A FORD? 


Moving Forward. By Henry Forp, in collaboration with 
SAMUEL CrowTHER. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


In The Decline of the West Spengler says that our world will 
no longer create in the spiritual realm. The time for great 
thought and art is past, and our energies will now find materia! 
expression, As a prophecy this may be worthless; but it is 
obviously a true description of a tendency in modern life, and it 
seems that Mr. Ford’s book has been written to illustrate 
the tendency. Moving Forward reveals a man with the energy 
and decisiveness of genius, a man who appears to have 
unconquerable force. Even if a reader takes up the book with 
a firm intention of mocking, he will be forced toward admiration 
and respect. And if he is one of those whom Mr. Ford dismisses 
scornfully as ‘ bookish men,” he will also be forced toward 
pessimism. For all this strength, this undeniable greatness, is 
directed by a mind so naive, so spiritually inert, that it cannot 
imagine a non-material value. Mr. Ford considers himself 
religious because he approves of church-going, and moral because 
he tells his workmen that they must not live apart from their 
wives. - But this is his furthest excursion away from the world 
of material accomplishment. Business, he says, “*is this day 
our one earthly anchor to all that civilization means.” And, 
again, “ We know now that anything which is. economically 
right is also morally right. There can be no conflict between 
good economics and good morals.” When it is realised that 
these are the considered opinions of one of the great men of the 
day, the Spenglerian doom comes unpleasantly to mind, and the 
future looms vast and vulgar and insufferably Roman. 

If Moving Forward be considered not as a sign of the times, 
but simply as a treatise on modern industry, it is an encouraging 
book. Mr. Ford may yet save industrialism from the diseases 
that threaten it. Certainly, he is confident that he can do so ; 
and after reading this book it is hard not to share his confidence. 
He is sure that with the constantly improved machine-processe ; 
that he and his like will provide, the whole industrial world will 
soon be converted to the system of high wages and low prices 
and the five-day week. Then there will be an enormous 
consuming class with money to buy, and with leisure to use. 
And then, in Mr, Ford’s opinion, all must be well, since “ the one 
way to emancipate people from a crass, materialistic state of 
mind is to give them plentiful material possessions !”’ Mr. Ford's 
optimism about the universal applicability of Fordismus will 
receive a practical test as soon as his Dagenham Factory is in 
operation. He promises, then, to sell his car in England at 
American prices. At present, a Ford two-seater can be bought in 
Detroit for about £79. If these prices come to England, in a 
factory with a five-day week and a minimum wage of a pound a 
day, a complete revolution in the automobile industry must 
follow—and if in the automobile industry, presumably in other 
industries as well. If the system works, capitalism may save 
itself for a long time yet, and the future be determined by the 
argument between Detroit and Moscow. ; 

It is interesting to compare Mr. Ford’s optimism over tlic 
possible industrial future of England with the gloomy picture 
given by M. Siegfried in England’s Crisis. M. Siegfried, wit! 
his rigid nationalism and his old-fashioned talk about prestige, 
is pronouncing the doom of nineteenth-century England. But 
Mr. Ford, who may not know that there ever was such a thing 
as nineteenth-century England, sees a rosy future for thie 
rationalised England of his dreams. And the thought that he 
may help to create this future gives him great pleasure. “ It is to 
demonstrate that prosperity can be de!‘berately produced,” he 
writes, ““that we have planted our roots in foreign soils.” 
‘Economically, Mr. Ford is as international-minded as a business 
man by Mr. H. G. Wells. 

One of the interesting minor points in Moving Forward is the 
argumient that “ standardization, instead of making for sameness, 
has introduced unheard-of variety into our life,” and that 
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J. M. DENT & SONS’ SPRING BOOKS 


PUBLISHED AT ALDINE HOUSE BEDFORD STREET 


LONDON W.C.2 





DEAR LOVERS 
JOHN C. MOORE 


A West Country novel. “Mr. Moore has a really 
pleasing gift for the sympathetic drawing of character, 
and an understanding of the countryside and its people 
quite unwarped by any literary mood or 
fashion.”—New Statesman. 7s. 6d. net. 


MARINERS OF BRITTANY 


PETER F. ANSON 


ICE IN EGYPT 
A. M. MACCRINDLE 


‘A novel of modern Cairo. “Full of imaginative under- 
standing.”—MArGARET Kennepy in the News Chronicle. 
“Mrs. MacCrindle’s dry, crisp touch is delightful. She 
is a new writer of great promise.”—L. P. Hartley 
in the Week-End Review. 7s. 6d. net. 


PRIVATE SEA JOURNALS 


ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS PASLEY 


“A really first-rate sea-journal by one of Nelson’s con- 

A new study in word and picture by the author-artist of temporaries . . . in the true Pepysian manner.”—CLENNELL 

Fishing Boats and Fisher Folk on the East Coast of WILKInson in the Loadon Mercury. Edited by R. M: S 
Scotland. With sixty drawings of boats and Pasley. 


places. 12s. 6d. net. Prospectus post free. ‘Well illustrated. 16s. net. Prospectus post free. 
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EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


SEVEN MILLION WORDS : OVER 2000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


First two volumes now ready at all Booksellers 


. 


_— 


ce aba 


— 
— 


J. C. SQUIRE: “It is a true Encyclopedia, and there is no work quite like it. Wherever I have 
tested the work I have been surprised at the combination of compression and range. The 
information is remarkably up to date.”—Observer. 


TWELVE VOLUMES 2/6 NET PER VOLUME 


Ask your bookseller, or send a postcard to the Publishers, J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 10 Bedford 
Street, W.C. 2, for an illustrated descriptive prospectus of this unrivalled work. 
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DID HOMER LIVE? 


VICTOR BERARD 


A brilliant sketch of international importance, summarizing 

for the general reader the researches of a great savant portions of his great work, The Reality of God, and a 

into this classic controversy. Translated by study in Religion and Agqnosticism. Edited by Edmund 
Brian Rhys. 6s. net. G. Gardner, F.B.A. 15s. net. Prospectus post free. 


MODERN GERMANIES LONDON AT HOME 
CICELY HAMILTON M. V. HUGHES 


“Miss Hamilton is an ideal reporter upon the new “MM. V. Hughes has the same gift fas H. V. Mort 
Germanies. She has missed nothing that is significant. . . . fixing upon the facts that matter°and describing the: 
It is absorbing study.”.—Cecit Roperts in the Sp/ere. racv language."—W4uLson Pope in the Svar. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net." Prospectus post free. Illustrated by G. E. Chambers. 6s. net 


SHIPSHAPE: OR SEA-LEGS THE NATURE 
WITHOUT TEARS - ENGLISH POETRY 


EDMUND VALE L. S. HARRIS 


THE REALITY OF GOD 


BARON VON HUGEL 


The Baron's literary remains, comprising the completed 


A compendium of nautical information and _ practical A new survey of the elements of poetry 
advice for che sea-going landsman. “I welcome it with it of the ordinary 1 f such books. Sir Arth 
cheers.’ —HAROLD NICOLSON in the Daily Express. yuch warm ecommends it in his 

Illustrated. 6s. net Ss. net. Prospectus post free. 
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modern machinery exacts from the worker a higher craftsmanship 
than the old handicrafts. In attempting to make this point, 
Mr. Ford is self-contradictory and by no means finally convincing; 
but he has much to say that should ‘be of interest to the “ bookish 
men.” 


- BEAUTY IN TROUBLE 


Charlotte’s Row, By H. E. Bares. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


_Mrs, Esmond’s Life, By H. E. Bares. Lahr. 10s. 6d. 


The artists who are quick to the beauty of the world are 
most sensitive to the hideous things, to the things which threaten 
and would destroy beauty. In the realm of ethics the same 
rule occasions no surprise: we know that sin and man’s 
blundering ignorance occupy the minds, not of the stupid and 
the sinful, but of the world’s saints and wise men, and we are 
accustomed to the devastation created in the souls of such men 
by the distresses of the world. Still, however, many expect 
that the artist shall concern himself only with the loveliness of 
the world, and in the end they will confuse beauty with a mere 
prettiness, forgetting that the lover of beauty must transmute 
or transfigure the hideousness of life. There is no author of 
stories more sensitive to perfection, to clear and lucid beauty, 
than Mr. H. E. Bates ; and yet he comes before us in two books 
which, except for their style, are heavy with the world’s 
ugliness, sorry with the world’s injustice and the sad refusal to 
praise what is praiseworthy. The artist pipes and pipes of the 
gaiety and gladness of the world, and no one will dance. 
Instead man builds hideous things like Charlotte’s Row, houses 
where live anger, deceit, drunkenness, unkindness, malice. Of 
all these drunkenness is the least blameworthy: at least it is 
a way out, and it is one of the bitterest things in the 
problem of our world that man cannot bear to abide in the 
spiritual city he makes for himself. Somewhere within his heart 
wings flutter still, faintly and yet more faint; and at times 
a man will let them fly in the air he has avoided to seek the 
beauty he has denied. That is the tragedy of Pauline ; that is 
the tragedy of the boy; that is the tragedy of Pauline’s 
catastrophically farcical, painful birthday-party. Her father 
is not truly a bad man, in spite of his brutality and his 











Westminster Bank 
Leaflets 


For the benefit of that large section of the 
public which finds itself bewildered by busi- 
ness language, the Westminster Bank issues 
from time to time simply worded explana- 
tions of various ways in which it is able and 
glad to be of use to its customers. Amongst 
its publications are the following: § Points 
before Travelling, notes on the Protection of 
Travellers from Loss. § Thirty-nine Advan- 
tages of an Account with the Bank. § The 
Saving Habit, an outline of the Home Safe 
system. § Safeguards for Travellers, a warning 
against carrying foreign notes. § Securities, 
their Custody and Supervision. § Wills, 
Trusts, and Settlements, the Bank as an Executor 
Copies may be had on asking at almost any branch, 
or by addressing a postcard to the Secretary, 
Westminster Bank Limited 
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drunkenness ; but he has built himself a prison of hideous 
wickedness, and must sometimes he is free of it. Those 
who do not feel any of his need are indeed out of Charlotte's 
Row and in hell. This is a fine, painful, uncomfortable book, 
in which the author's integrity makes the moral far more 
effective than if he had in the least emphasised it. 

The short story, Mrs. Esmond’s Life, is’ even better, and must 
soon be issued in a more popular form than this, limited to 
three hundred copies. Mrs. Esmond runs a cooked meat shop, 
and Mr. Bates’ account of her life turns one against all cooked 
flesh, so painfully sympathetic is it. A widow, she sees romance 
coming to her when Henrysen, an old friend, is widowed ; but 
the commercial traveller turns to Effie, her slow chlorotic 
daughter, and suddenly old age and disappointment are let 
down on Mrs. Esmond. The tragedy that blackens the life of 
all three has nothing of arrangement in it; in this story Mr. 
Bates reminds us of those early novels in which Mr. George 
Moore first tried to let us see a little of the lives of the hard 
worked. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The World Our Neighbour. By Vernon Barrierr. Matthews and 

Marrot. 6s. 

In this little book Mr. Bartlett discusses the present condition of 
International Affairs, with particular regard to the points of friction 
that have arisen as a result of the War, the various Peace Treaties, and 
the internal revolutions that have changed the governments and out- 
locks of many states out of all recognition. Much of what Mr. Bartlett 
has to say has already been said by him in the course of the wireless 
talks he has been giving during the past three years ; nevertheless, the 
presentation of this matter in book-form is to be welcomed. It is 
only by mutual adjustments and compromises that perpetual and 
cumulative friction is to be avoided ; is the essential 
preliminary to sympathy with the other fellow’s point of view, and so 
far as the facts can be correlated in so brief a precis, Mr. Bartlett has 
correlated them. As for interpretation, he is not dogmatic, and more 
often than not lets the facts speak for themselves. 


Circus Nights and Circus Days. By A. H. Koper. Sampson 
Low. 10s. 6d. 

There is a literary-philosophic quality in Dr. Kober’s circus re- 
miniscences that gives his thorough and intimate record of circus life 
a most agreeable savour. Dr. Kober has travelled with a famous 
circus as press agent, and so has come to be looked upon by those with 
whom he has worked as the proper historian of their work and ways. 
In the present book he gives us a hundred vivid sketches of circus life 
and of the famous riders, acrobats, clowns and animal trainers he has 
known. He makes us understand the lure of the ring and the road, 
the caravan and the tent, that those who have once known it find quite 
irresistible. ‘ Please, please, get me out of here,’’ whispered an 
equestrienne lying in hospital with a broken leg, “take me back to 
the pitch where there is better air and where people have the right sort 
of eyes,” eyes, explains Dr. Kober, that reflect courage, experience, 
and loving kindness. It is a curious homely world into which we stray ; 
and the more bizarre the nature of the performer’s art, the simpler 
seems to be the nature of his life. The book is fully illustrated. 


In the Days of the Giants. By W. J. Donerry. Harrap. 10s. 

In the introduction which he contributes to Mr. Doherty's boxing 
reminiscences, Lord Knebworth asserts that during the present century 
there has been a revolution in the boxing world, that the old school of 
fighters who thought a championship worth winning irrespective of 
the purse has disappeared, and with them the old spirit of the fighting 
man. The “ old spirit,’ however, has died out and risen again more 
than once, and if boxing could rise from the shifty squalor inte which 
it lapsed for a time in the ’forties_of the last century, there is reason 
to hope that it can survive its present spectacular craziness. The 
period of which Mr. Doherty writes is that in which John L. Sullivan, 
James J. Corbett, Peter Jackson, Robert Fitzsimmons and Frank 
Slavin flourished. Mr. Doherty himself was one time heavy-weight 
champion of Australia, and he tells us the story of his fighting career 
from the time when as a boy he first saw Jem Mace, the last of the 
naked mauley fighters, then fifty years of age, to the day when his 
hands failing him he retired from the ring. It is most agreeable to 
read Mr. Doherty’s stories of his own fights. Here, at any rate, is the 
“old spirit ” at its height, for win or lose there is the same good humou! 
and gusto, and always a sincere tribute to the adversary. 


About Motoring 


THE HILLMAN WIZARD 
[te motor manufacturing is a cut-throat business. 


The great Rootes-Humber-Hillman combine has now 
launched a big offensive on that stratum of the market 
in which the middle-class paterfamilias buys his car. The 
new Hillman Wizard, as the car is called, endeavours tv 
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| 18th DECISIVE 


BATTLE OF THE 
WORLD 


LORD D’‘ABERNON 


THE TIMES: ‘A mine of valuable material.’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH: ‘What a contrast between 
the divine spark of such a Generalship and the 
drab pedantry of 1914-1918.’ 


SUNDAY TIMES: ‘Lord D’Abernon writes with 


masterly simplicity and compression of style.’ 
EVENING STANDARD: ’A thrilling day-to- 
day account.’ 
10/6 net HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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THE SHELDON PRESS 


New Books. 
LETTERS TO SCHOOLMASTERS 


By F. W. FELKIN, M.A. With a Foreword by J. L. Paton, M.A., 

President of Memorial University College, St John’s, Newfoundland. 

4s. 6d. net. 

‘ The teachers of subjects are addressed individually, and a reader can 
“a be amazed at the insight shown by one into the specialities of so 
many.”—The Times Educational Supplement, 


HIKE AND HERO 


By G. F. MORTON, M.A., B.Sc., D.-es-L., Headmaster of Leeds 
Medern School, Author of “ Hike and Trek.”” With Numerous 
IWustrations. With an Epilogue by Lorp Bapen-Powerit. 5s. net. 
The hike is becoming familiar, but mo one has developed it so 
thoroughly and with such insight into its educational value as Dr. Morton. 
He has taken boys to the Alps, the Pyrenees, even the Rockies, as well 
as to Scotland. But his special contribution is the tmking of the hike 
with the experience of great men of the past. A book for Scoutmasters, 
Schoolmasters and boys of all ages. 


PIONEERING FOR PEACE 
By HEBE SPAULL. With Eight Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 

The achievements of the League of Nations are brought before the 
rez ider one by one in this fascinating book, which shows that the problem 
of “ providing a moral alternative for war” is im a fair way of being 
solved. 


THE SURVIVOR, AND OTHER TALES 
OF THE WILD 


By CRAVEN HILL (Cnartes P. Parsons, M.A., F.Z.S.). With 
Illustrations. 5s, net. 

This author is very we!l known as a writer of short stories of wild life. 
These will be recogniz@ as outstanding, in that practised story telling is 
combined with first-hand knowledge of many lands and of the latest 
zoological research, 


THE PENDLECLIFFE SWIMMERS 
4 SID G. HEDGES, Author of “ Tales of Pendlecliffe School,” 
etc., ete. With Coloured Illustrations, 3s. 64. net. 


This is a swimming story by an expert. The normal life of a public 
schoo! recedes into the backgrow md to enable this activity to be described 
ully. An uncommon and attractive book, especially for boys 


Books about Birds, Flowers, Trees, and Butterflies, SSousteie 
and Moorland, Rivers and Lakes, the Countryside and the 
Seashore. List post free, 
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BRITAIN 


AND WORLD TRADE 
By A, LOVEDAY 


Head of the Economic Intelligence Service of the 
League of Nations Secretariat, Geneva. 10s. 6d. net. 
“Excellent . . . no serious citizen should fail to | 
read it.”—Daily. 7 elegraph. 


UNEMPLOYMENT | 


A Problem of Industry (1909 and 1930). 


By Sir WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, K.C.B. 
RE-ISSUE WITH SEVEN NEIV CHAPTERS. 

21s. net. 
“The most ‘useful and important British work on | 
unemployment.”—F conomist. 


THE AGE OF THE CHARTISTS | 
1832-1854 | 


J. L. & BARBARA HAMMOND 
12s. 6d. net. 
“They have invented something in the nature of a 
new historical form . a most useful and timely 
volume ”—JoHNn Srracuey in the Spectator. 
OTHER WORKS BY 
J. L. and BARBARA HAMMOND 
THE SKILLED LABOURER, 1760-1832. 
12s. 6d. net 
THE TOWN LABOURER, 1760-1832. 
The New Civilisation. 6s. 6d. net 
THE VILLAGE LABOURER, 1760-1832. 
A Study in the Government of England before the | 
Reform Bill. 6s. net 











AN EARLY EXPERIMENT IN 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION 


A History of the Firm of Boulton and Watt 
1775-1805. 
By ERICH ROLL ie tee 
“A most lucid account of all the details of that 
successful organisation.” 

J. L. Hammono in the Nation 





THE WESLEYAN MOVEMENT IN | 
THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION | 
By WELLMAN J. WARNER, Ph.D. 





15s. net 
SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN 
Rendered in English Verse. 
By A. F. MURISON, LL.D. 
l2s. 6 n 


\ complete rendering of Schiller’s noble Triology 
which Carlyle called “the greatest dramatic ! 
of the eighteenth century. 
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steal sales from the Morris, Singer, Standard, Austin, Essex 
fraternity. There have- been great trumpetings ... a 
luncheon to innumerable dealers in the Albert Hall, with 
sample cars disporting themselves in the central arena; the 
tantalising sort of advertisement in the daily press first i in- 
troduced by Chrysler, cunningly leading the reader to expect 
something very marvellous and revolutionary ; all sorts of 
rumours and whisperings—in ‘fact, the modern publicity 
man has done his best to create a frenzied demand for the 
Wizard. His best wilt’ be*hécesSary ; for by'mid-April most 
people have placed_their orders for new season cars, and 
selling is sluggish this year; the registrations for February, 
1981, in the United Kingdom were 25 per cent. less than 
those for February, 1980. ‘It is questionable whether such 
sereeching publicity is not a blunder when the new infant 
is. not: really” such a very. dazzling, baby after all. This 
Wizard i is an excellent car of its type. In twelve months we 
may even be able to assert quite definitely that it is a 
far better car than any’ of its immediate rivals, whether 
British or American. For by that time its users will have 
tested out its paces and maintenance’; the repairers will be 
familiar with its accessibility and dependability ; and full 
data will be common property. At the moment, subject 
to two or three considerations of some importance, this 
much heralded car creates a tiny anti-climax. In its 
main outlines it might be roughly described as just another 
Morris-Oxford. Its dim@hsions are much the same, and its 
general specification is mildly similar. The wheelbase is 
3in. less; the track is identical; with a saloon body it 
costs £5 less; with a coupé body it costs £14 more. Those 
of its rivals whose intelligence departments were uncertain 
of the facts a week ago, are probably heaving deep sighs 
of relief; for there had been talk of a 15 h.p. six-cylinder 
saloon at a fantastically low price. 

Nevertheless, there are several features in which this car 











THE URIC ACD QUESTION 


| HOW FREEDOM FROM RHEUMATIC 
| ILLS CAN BE ASSURED. 











There are various ways of deadening rheumatic pain for a 
time, but in order to secure complete relief, to restore ease 
and lissomness to stiff muscles and joints, and comfort to 
tortured nerves; in short, to get the complaint out of your 
system, you must get rid ‘of uric acid, the poison that caused 
it. The one remedy that is capable of doing this effectually 
is Bishop’s| Varalettes. The remedial action of Bishop’s 
Varalettes is simple and direct. They consist of the most 
| powerful solvents and eliminants of tric acid known to science. 
This is attested by physicians all the world over, who prescribe 
them daily and do not hesitate ‘to take them pe srsonally, 
| knowing that in Varalettes they have a rational and thoroughly 
dependable remedy for all uric acid maladies. 


| When Varalettes aro taken they are at once absorbed into 


the blood and carried to the remotest parts of the system. 
Their penetrating action is greater than that of uric acid 
itself, so that not the tiniest atom can escape their solvent 
power. Each torturing needle is attacked, rendered soluble, 
then dissolved, and carried away in the circulation, and finally 
washed out of the body through the natural channel, the 
kidneys. 

With its departure, pain and suffering disappear, the muscles 
regain their elasticity and suppleness, swollen joints. are reduced 
to normal size and flexibility, tortured nerves enjoy a longed- 
for peace, stiffness and lameness depart, and the system is free. 


Bishop’s Varalettes may be obtained of all chemists at 3s. 
and 7s., or post free from the makers, Alfred Bishop, Ltd. 
(Dept. NS.), 56 Spelman Street, London, E. 1. 

In Bishop’s Varalettes the makers do not offer a “ quack”’ 
nostrum for which miraculous powers are claimed to cure all 
complaints, but a remedy of proyen efficacy for rheumatic 





maladies. 
So confident are we of the value of the Varalette treatment— 
based -as it is on 30 years of success—that we will refund in | 


| 

i 

| full the 7s. paid for a 30-days’ course of Bishop's. Varalettes, 
| where the s atment has been faithfully followed, if no relief is 
| obtained. We ask you just to return to us the wrapper from the 
7s. bottle with your statement, and we will refund the money. 
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excéls the rest. Its designers have stolen a leaf from. the 
Ford book. It is sold with two different ¢ engines. The 
larger engine is taxed at £21, has a low compression ratio, 
and is intended for éxport to countries which do not suffer 
from a horse-power tax. The smaller engine, provided for 
home use, is taxed at £16, and thanks to a higher com- 
pression ratio retains a useful road performance ; though 
five or six miles an hour slower than the 21 h. p- it is capable 
of just over sixty on the open road. This is a very sensible 


‘method of outflanking the Treasury rating, but, of course, 


it is not original. Moreover, the Wizard has a fourspeed 
gearbox with a silent third. Americans and colonials stil! 
fail to appreciate a four-speed gearbox at its true value, but 
no experienced Briton will voluntarily use a three-speed box 
on home roads, when he can get four speeds at his price 
with the kind of specification which he likes. Here again 
there is nothing original. 


There has been so much exaggerated screeching about the 
car that I am a_little chary of praising it in detail ; but_at- 


tention may fairly be drawn to the road behaviour of its 


engine. This is by no means exceptionally speedy on top 
gear, for the bodies are large; but the acceleration is really 
good, and the car runs very nicely at walking pace on top 
gear. The third gear speed is merely normal, 45 m.p.h. 
being obtainable on full throttle; experienced men wil! 
recognise that this is a useful speed for solitary work on that 
gear, but not high enough to facilitate overtaking. On 
the other hand, greater speed on third would imply a 
rougher engine with a higher compression—one cannot have 
flexibility, low tax, and great speed in one and the same 
unit; and flexibility is a most desirable factor for the 
ordinary driver, who hates changing gear every few yards 
in city traffic. Overseas, this flexibility is valued even more 
than we value it. The suspension is better than the average. 
The brakes are excellent, though owners might prefer a 
master adjuster, as postponing the date at which the car 
must be jacked up on all four wheels to restore full braking 
efficiency. 

The coachwork deserves full marks. I have not got al! 
the necessary comparative measurements to hand, but it 
is probably roomier than any other saloon in its class. The 
occupants are exceptionally well protected against engine 
heat and engine fumes, ample ** breathing ”’ being furnished 
under the bonnet, with sealed pedal slots. The bodies will, 
of course, be of the all-steel variety, and as such should 
remain silent. All the usual gadgets are provided. I hope 
some day to see a coachbuilder evolve a new control for 
glass windows ; my women friends all complain of the wind- 
ing handles fitted to all modern cars; only this week I saw 
a valuable fur coat badly ripped by such a handle, and they 
are even more damaging to flimsy summer draperies, The 
Hillman has them; on the front doors the winders are sc! 
far forward, and are unlikely to inflict damage to women’s 
clothes; on the rear doors they are positioned for ease of 
operation with the crew seated, but where they are liab! 
to catch the clothing during exit and entrance. Only th 
de luxe models have built-in luggage containers ; and the 
containers are on the small side, scaled rather for the sak 
of appearance than for serving the needs of a full crew. The 
cheaper models retain the naked luggage grid. 


The technical details of the chassis are all admirable, ar! 
the agents, who survey new cars with a rather cynical ¢) 
profess themselves charmed with the design from a servi: 
point of view. In fine, if the car had been introduced wit! 


rather less of a screech, one might be tempted to become 


moderately fulsome about it; but it will not actualls 
dominate the 1931 market as imperiously as its publicit) 


men have tried to suggest, 
R. E. Davison. 
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t , PUNCHBOWLE (Full) eg TOS 
a PARSONS PLEASURE (Mild) Ae 
q are each available in the “ EverFresn ” ; 
< ; Container, 1 oz. 1/1}, 2 oz: 2 $02 
r 3 
| Utter Rot/ 
4 { er O ° 
; ; 
| & T’S all poppycock, this talk about Spring beginning with 
t F the vernal equinox and ending with the summer solstice ! 
x How can anything end that has never begun? Can any 
. ordinary man be expected to know what an equinox or 
a solstice is? And, anyway, one wouldn’t notice either 

with an umbrella up all the time! 

No, Goss can go one better than the official definition of 
Spring. After calculations that leave Einstein and Lord 
| Dunboyne exactly where they were, Goss positively stakes 
; his cntire summer trade cn the gamble that this announce- 
a ment appears on the very day that history will record as 
| the Spring of 1931. 
And so we are to assume that it is a beautiful Sunday 
afternoon and you are sitting reading THE New STATEs- 


MAN AND NATION in a shady corner of your garden. But 
you are still wearing that winter suit, and your wife walks 
across the lawn and says: “ John, when are you going 


along to Goss? You look positively stuffy in those heavy Facto ™ fresh 
clothes.” 


That settles the matter. No sooner are you in the office 


, Ten years without rain! That is the record of the spot 
on Monday morning than you ring City 8259 and arrange whence came the letter below, in praise of Barueys. 5S 
to look in on your way home. might think it little short ot nuraculous if a Tobacco could 
be packed to stand-up to such a climate. 
What a relief to tell Christine at dinner that you’ve ordered All climates are the same to the Barneys “ EverFresn” 
two most refreshing suits, and that Goss has undertaken Container. Barneys in this Wonder-tin will open as 
. a a's ist < fragrant for the smoker on the R Sea Coast 
that you will be sitting in one of them on that very ne :t moist and fragrant | ae on the Red Sea 


as when it left its Newcastle home. 

Sunday. 
(The follewing letter can be verified by inspection.) 

“For the past three years I have been in the United States, 

“and after trying nearly all of the many brands of tobacco 

“they manufacture, 1 gave up the quest for something 

“remotely smokeable, and within a month or so of landing in 


Goss’s modest first floor premises and slight overheads, 
also their practice of asking customers to pay cash 


on completion of order, make possible very reasonable “the country I was contentedly smoking imported Barneys, 
charges for a standard of tailoring equal to any obtain- “even though the price was more than three times that of the 
able in London. Prices range from 7 to 10 guineas ““anetive’ stuff. 


for a k nge suit or overcoat; 9 to I2 guineas for a 


: : “Tam now more isolated than ever, on the coast of the Red 
dinner suit. 


“Sea, and again I rely on Barneys to help me out. To that 
“end I am enclosing a cheque for five pounds (£5) and would 
“be much obliged if you would send me out eight pounds of 
“ Barneys as soon as you can. If I remember right the price i 
“105. per pound, and what is left after paying for the posta 


" please send to my account at the Union Bank of Scotland 
“(wide cheque). 1 would like the two-ounce airtight tins as 
“the air here is very dry indeed.” 


Good Tobacco needs protection from faulty stock-keeping or 


T. Goss and Company climatic change. In this “ EVERFRESH ” Container, Barneys 
° is good Tobacco kept good. Other lovers-of-good-Tobacco 
Tailors jor G entlemen Overseas can have Barneys in any of its three strengths* seut 
them direct on the following favourable British duty-free Terms : 

I 5 Newgate Street All overseas despatch is made in the EverFresu Dis 

. Price 20/- per 2 lbs. (minimum). Postage extra (allow 

London, E.C.1 7 |bs. gross weight on minimum package). State strength 

1 needed and denomination (2 oz. or 4 oz.) preferred. Smokers 

City 8259 abroad can order per C.O.D. or V.P.P. where operati 
Opposite Post Office Station 7 iam). Pemthbowte (fell streneti 


‘Daeae Pleasure (mild). 
2-oz. Tin 2/3: in 3 strengths. 
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PLAYTIME 


BY CALIBAN. 


TRINCULO’S CROSSWORD 


MINISTERING ANGEL. 


There was a willow grew aslant a brook 


That in the glassy stream his hoar leaves showed, 


And there she met her end, who earlier took 


11 

13. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
3. 
34. 
36. 
38. 


15 rev. 


23 
25 
26. 

27 rev. 


eo 


Dams 
33. 
35. 
36. 
37 Trev. 
40, 


These tokens to her sorrow-crowned abode : 
Across : 2, 7, 24 ; Down: 1, 12, 39. 


ACROSS. 


He’s half a loafer, and he’s all a lout. 

To get them “ all het up ”—but what about ? 
Confused the distance, mineral and tree. 
Little by little source of food can be. 

Gold, partly ; mountain, partly ; all by ear. 
We'll make no bones about it—bone, appear ! 
A rare beginning, and a common end. 

Mixed up, our way Mahometwards we wend. 
A single foot contains twelve thousand me. 
The witless one without his vowels we see. 
How versatile—receives, returns, recruits. 
Some hint of castigation ’mongst the roots. 
Take from its frame—it’s nearly time for bed. 
Telegram ? Try typography instead. 

Dulce est desipere—one takes the tip. 
Thousand of millions ; stir, the thing’s a snip. 
Thus one escaped who from an airplane fell. 
Of more than puss, of provender, I tell. 

Now “ with a difference ” you can wear your rue. 
Expression of a native comes to view. 
Builder, but hardly for the distant years. 
Behold Miss Dot ; and Carrie, too, appears. 


DOWN. 
Though wan in sound, it might be full of blood. 
If Trinculo were this, he’d rank as dud. 
What would the oculist seek first at Kew ? 
And what does he who works with acid do ? 
One makes entreaty ; see, their eyes are black. 
Rejected plays these qualities may lack. 
Reverse a saxhorn ; be contiguous still. 
The holy man needs air. Then, climb your fill. 
These lads in pocket one would gladly put. 
Begin by car; go all the way on foot. 
Confuse a queen and then re-mobilise. 
Here Mr. Horn to walk the ceiling tries. 
I know not sin—draw pole to distant pole. 
My tally bring, and thus your thoughts control. 
The lady’s drink is spilt ; ['ll put you right. 
Symbol of power—comparative of might ? 
What Cesar’s dog dug up and overturned. 


Though wedded long, our partnership she spurned. 


A good long pull, though hair it largely be. 
My master is a judge of high degree. 
Once more the good old bishop must intrude, 


41 Miss Robsart waves her heels, in care-free mood. 
43. You might be right, if wrong you chance to do. 
46. An office that Elizabethans knew. 


LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 
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THE MAY QUEEN. 


BRIDGE 


BY CALIBAN. 
HOW TO BID AT CONTRACT: A SERIES OF 
ILLUSTRATIVE HANDS. 
VIT. Suewtnc A SEcoND Svurr. 
@ AQ7382 
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@ K10864 

& Q7 
$ — N $ K106 

7 Q842 

& 5 S & A9632 

_ None 

yY AKJ3 

@ QJ95 

& KJ1084 


Score : Love-all. South deals. 


le 2 


The Bidding : 
South ate 5 
No Bid 


West “a No Bid No Bid 
North em 1@ é No Bid 
East No Bid No Bid No Bid 


Notes on the Bidding. 

South’s hand is a good “ two-suiter””—he has a nice initial 
One Bid in either Clubs or Hearts. Clubs, however, should be 
bid first, the Club suit being numerically the stronger. This 
is a rule from which the beginner should never deviate. Regardless 
of the honour-trick strength of the respective suits, he should 
bid the longer one first. 

Provided, that is, that it is “ biddable”’ at all. 

North’s “ take-out” into Spades is fairly obvious. Here, 
holding two suits of equal length, he takes out into the higher- 
valued one. This, again, he should do regardless of theit 
honour-strength. Thus, holding 

& Q7 


@K10864 YS @QAQ7T32 
his “ take out” bid is still One Spade. 

South now shows his second suit, the Hearts, by implication 
denying his partner's Spades. Note that a No Trump bid by 
South would be very bad. He might never get into his partner's 
hand at all. . 

North must now bid the Diamonds in the hope that this wi! 
prove the winning suit. It does. South is strong enough for 
a double raise, and accordingly bids for game. 

In play, North-South lose only the two adverse aces. 





CALIBAN’S CONTRACT CAPTIONS—No. 9. 
Where you would make your two suits known 
The longer one should first be shown ; 

But if they're equal, then what's done ? 
You bid the higher-ranking one. 
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, Branches: 
LONDON: 99 Leman Street, E. 1. 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: West Blandford Street. 
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regular 


iTeac 
afternoon [RO , 
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favourite 


Tea is always more 
enjoyable if it includes 
Hovis. Also more satis- 
fying for there is more 
than flavour in this delic- 
ious bread. It gives con- 
centrated nourishment 
and is easily digested. 
The best baker in your 
neighbourhood bakes it. 


HoVIS 


The National Health Builder 


\ FLOUR 





Free from bran 


HOVIS LTD., LONDON, BRISTOL, MACCLESFIELD, ETC. 








| Workers’ Travel Association Ltd. 


Head Office: 
TRELORT HOUSE, SMITH SQUARE, 5.W. 1 
( Office: 59 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 


General Secreiary: 
Ernest W. WImMBLE 


Chairman : 
Mr. J. W. Bowen, m-. 
Organising S« relary: 
A. Creecu Jones 


Treasur er? 


Mr. J. J. MALLON, j.P.,M.A 
HE W.T.A. is unique among Travel Associations. While 


self supporting, it’ is co-operative and not conducted for 
personal profit. Its surpluses are devoted to developing its work 
and promoting its ideals, and it is democratically organised and 
controlled. 

The Association was formed nine years ago by men and 
women active in the workers’ movement, and to-day is in the 
forefront of travel organisations. 

The Association was founded in order that mutual understanding 
should be assisted among the peoples of ine world. Its purpose 
was the provision of facilities to ordinary men and women in this 
country to go abroad to learn for themselves how other people 
live. It was an effort to break down the difficulties holding 
peoples apart. It was an appeal to a new public to travel abroad 
inasmuch as peace would be helped if knowledge were gained of 
the conditions of life of workers abroad. 

The Association gives complete travel services, and is equipped 
for all travel business. It owns Holiday Homes in Great Britain 
and has many centres in Europe. It gives everyday folk a 
different holiday in a new friendly way. 


“SEE THE WORLD,”’ 
the W.T.A. Annual Holiday Programme, can be obtained on 


demand, or by sendin 18 the coupon below. 





THE WwW. T. A. wero. 


(32) Transport House, Smith Square, Westminster, S.W. 1 
Please send me the W.T.A. free Holiday Handbook, 
“SEE THE WORLD.” 


“A Child’s 
Needless Tear 


is a bloodstain 
on the face of Creation.’’ 
children are suffering from 


a. e ildre are Si 
vicious wrongs. Whateve 








Vic1ous the cause 

brutality, poverty, neglect, or sheer igno1 
ance—the National Society for the P 
vention of Cruelty to Children has its wel 
tried methods for combating it. Th 
Society is changing tears to smiles 


Every day, no less than 300 little ones 
being helped. The Society’s great aim 
An Endurable Life for every 
Child in the Land. 
It needs your help. Will you support this 
great work ? 
PLEASE SEND YOUR DONATION 10 Wi 
Elliott, Director, The National Society for the Pr 


of Cruelty to Children, Victory House, 1 
London, W.C.2 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
BY TOREADOR. 


Tue Fixep Trust—Irs APPEAL AND ITs SHoRTCOMINGS—THE 
UNDERGROUND DerAt. 


W ANHE stockbroker wore a sickly smile when he heard Mr. 
Snowden budgeting upon an increase in the receipts from 
the Stamp Duties. How, he wondered, was the Stock 

Exchange to get business when each day it marked down the 


‘prices of securities in every market, except the gilt-edged ? 


Something desperate had to be done, and here it is! The First 
British Fixed Trust has arrived—from America. With the stock 
business at such a low ebb it was inevitable. The Fixed Trust 
was invented by American brokers for the purpose of selling the 
largest amount of stock, especially in tithes of depression, to the 
largest number of investors. The Americans have always led 
the world in salesmanship, and the Fixed Trust is the climax of 
the stock salesman’s art. What the hire-purchase system is to 
the department store, the Fixed Trust is to the pedlar of stoc’xs. 
Consider how it appeals. “ Spreading investment risks,” the 
guiding principle of all British investment trusts of the manage- 
ment type, has been preached ad nauseam to the investing classes. 
‘The small investor has wilted at the thought that he has not had 
enough capital to spread. The Fixed Trust comes to his aid. It 
constructs a “unit” representing, say, four ordinary shares 
respectively of twenty-eight leading industrial and trading com- 
panies which satisfy certain dividend and profit-earning tests 
(I am quoting: the prospectus of the North American Trust). It 
deposits these “* units” in a bank, acting as trustee, and creates 
** shares ” representing, say, one two-thousandth part of a “* unit.” 
The small investor, in buying.a share, is thus enabled to ** spread 
his investment risks ” -to a degree hitherto impossible with his 
limited capital. He pays a price for the share based upon the 
current Stock Exchange quotations for the component stocks, 
and he can withdraw on the same basis. He receives semi- 
annual distributions calculated on the dividends received and on 
the proceeds of the “ rights’ and * bonuses ” acquired on the 
securities held in the ‘‘ unit.’’ He probably feels proud, being a poor 
man, to possess twenty-eight of the best equity stocks in the country. 
By * * 

The small investor is therefore apt to welcome the fixed 
trust as an ingenious method of sharing in capital profits without 
taking great capital risks. He knows what stocks he is buying 
and he cannot be “let down” by management mistakes. 
Indeed the fixed trust is really a confession of the bankruptcy 
of management. It is designed to substitute a -fool-proof 
machine for foolish directors, That the shares of fixed trusts 
sell like “hot cakes” among small investors in America is 
shown by the results. The largest of these trusts claims to 
have marketed $145 millions’ worth of shares. The total sale 
of fixed trust shares in the last two years is estimated at not 
less than $400 millions. There is the good American salesman 
at work! It is appropriate that the First British Fixed Trust 
should be sponsored by the representatives of an American 
house—J. G. White and Company of New York. But the 
objections in principle to the fixed trust.are many. First, its 
component stocks are chosen for their past dividends and 
earnings record—* jobbing”’ backwards is always very im- 
pressive—and it goes without saying that the “ winners” of 
to-day are not necessarily the winners of the next two decades. 
The Economist not long ago compiled an imaginary British 
Fixed Trust to include thirty of the most popular ordinary 
shares in 1912 as distinguished by low market yields, large 
capitalisation and high dividends. The result in 1930 was a 
depreciation of 57 per cent. on the original capital and an average 
annual return of 3} per cent. by way of dividends and rather 
less by way of capital rights. By way of contrast the Economist 
followed up an investment in 1912 in the stocks of ordinary 
British investment trust companies selected at random and 
found that by 1930 there was an appreciation of 61.2 per cent. 
on the original capital and an average annual income of 8.2 per 
cent. with average capital receipts of 4.9 per cent. Comment 
is superfluous. 


* ” * 


In the second place, the fixed trust in America is usually 
bound under its articles to sell a share which passes its dividend. 
This means in practice that the trustees have to watch a share 
slumping in the market, when its dividends are in question, 
and to sell out at the bottom when the dividend has been passed. 
The First British Fixed Trust tries to escape from this dilemma 


_ by giving its trustees the power to sell a share if the net earnings 
‘of the company fall below the average of the preceding five 
_ years. Under this rule they would have to sell one of the com- 
ponent shares of the unit—Babcock & Wilcox—before even the 
‘Trust was established, although Babcock & Wilcox is a soun< 
‘enough company suffering quite normally from a world trade 
depression. In the third place, although there are no directors’ 
fees, the promotérs of the fixed trust do not work for nothing. 


- Besides commissions, which ‘are comparatively high because 


the fixed trust deals in small sums, there is an arbitrary charge 
for issue and deposit, together with a percentage (usually 5) 
of the total price of the share to cover cost of distribution. 
Buying shares through a fixed trust often costs about 9 per 
cent. more than if the shares were purchased direct. The fact 
that a London broker was recently offered a commission of 2 
per cent. for placing the shares of a fixed trust plus an additional! 
1 per cent. if sales were large, suggests that the promoters havc 
handsome profits to spare. My counsel to the small investor 
is therefore to leave the fixed trust alone. If he wants to avoid 
great risks and yet see capital appreciation he should invest in 
the shares of one of the leading British insurance companies. 
. * * 


The Minister of Transport and Lord Ashfield have been 
making history. The representative of State Socialism and the 
representative of private enterprise haye hung their hats 
bowler and silk—upon a common hat-stand, have sat down to a 
common table and by the common exercise of patience, tact 
and reasonableness have “* done a deal” covering the issue of 
over £59,000,000 worth of London Passenger Transport Board 
stocks to the stockholders of the ** Underground” group. The 
deal was confirmed by the stockholders last week, who have 
every reason to be gratified. Their prior charge securities gain 
in security and lose nothing in income (the tramway preference 
stocks gain in both), while their equity stocks, which will be 
exchanged for C stock of the Board carrying 5 per cent. interest 
for the first two years and thereafter ranking for 6 per cent., are 
very fairly treated. 

~ * * 

As regards Underground prior charges which will receive 
A or B_ stocks of the Board, these should be bought 
whenever a yield of 5 per cent. is obtainable, for it is generally 
expected that the Board’s A and B stocks, under present 
monetary conditions, will stand on a 4.9 per cent. yield basis. 
As regards the ordinary stocks, the C stock of the Board should 
not be quoted below 80. Lord Ashfield declared that the terms 
proposed in respect of the other traffic undertakings are such 
that the Board should enjoy an income more than sufficient for 
the payment of the due interest on the C stock. If this interest 
falls into arrears, the stockholders can apply to the Court for 
the appointment of a receiver and manager. Moreover the ( 
stock cannot be “ watered” by subsequent issues, for new 
capital must be raised in proper proportions from all classes of 
stock. Actually the Underground Electric Railways’ ordinary 
shareholders emerge with better terms than the market expected. 
(Hats off to Lord Ashfield and a sympathetic cheer for 
Mr. Morrison!) The company will retain intact all its interests 
in (a) the Associated Equipment Company (subject to the 
restriction of a period of ten years of the right of that company 
to supply the L.G.O.C. with omnibus chassis and spare parts) ; 
(b) the North Metropolitan Electric Power Supply Company 
(plus the right to buy the holding in that company of the 
Metropolitan Electric Tramways), and (c) the South Metropolitan 
Electric Tramways and Lighting Company. It is proposed to 
transfer these interests to a new holding company and to wind 
up the Underground Electric Railways Company. The holde: 
of 100 ordinary shares of £1 of the Underground will then receive, 
according to Lord Ashfield’s estimates, £115 of C stock (yielding 
at first £5 15s. on the basis of 5 per cent. interest, and ultimately 
£6 18s. on the basis of 6 per cent. interest) and an amount of 
stock in the new holding company yielding £2. Thus, in return 
for a present income of £8, the holder of 100 Underground shares 
will receive immediately £7 15s. and ultimately £8 18s. I am 
not, therefore, ashamed of having recommended Underground 
shares on March 2ist at 22s. 6d. The shares will rise, a 
happy commentary on the introduction of the new Socialism 
Public control, business management immune from political 
interference, and a contented private ownership of the stock 
here are the constituents of a new order of State enterprise. It 
is evident that the same principles will have to be applied to the 
main-line railways if they are to be rescued from bankruptcy 
or if the railway electrification scheme is to be put into practice. 
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DOES NOT THIS APPEAL OF THE CHILDREN | 


TOUGH YOUR HEART? 


1,100 young children, some fatherless, some motherless, 
so:2e total orphans, but. all taken from dire poverty, are 
now under the care of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(Founded 1843) 
2s. 6d. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for one 
minute. 
£7 10s. Od. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for 
one hour. 
Please send a gift to help the Society in this great work of 
caring for, and providing for, these young ones, 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 








ACHENSEE 


The largest and most beautiful lake of the 


STRIAN TYROL 
The Land of the ‘‘ Constant Nymph.’’ 
GOLF, Tennis, Beach-bathing, Fishing, Sailing, Mountain Walks. 
Season May-October. Inclusive terms, from 5/- to 14/- per Day. 
Fullest information from all Tourist Agencies and the Verkehrs-¥ erband, 
Maurach am Achensee, Tyrol, Austria, or the Austrian Federal Raiiways, 
29 Lower Regent Street, S.W.1 








A QUIET RESTFUL HOLIDAY IS 
ASSURED AT TENBY. 
A new book, “ Pembrokeshire,” by A. G. BRADLEY. 


Profusely illustrated. 


Price 6d. from leading Booksellers or by post from the Supt. of the 
Line, Great. Western Railway, Paddington Station, London, W.2 (no 
charge for postage). 





























XPEY 


/ IN HALANT \° 





The Safe, Speedy Cold Cure 


Simply put a drop on the handkerchief and breathe 

the vapour. Perfectly safe—“Vapex” acts as a gentle 

stimulant to the respiratory system. Wonderfully 

speedy because the vapour, kills the germs which 

cause the trouble. The sooner “ Vapex” is used the 
sooner will your cold disappear. 


Of Chemists, 2/- @ 3/- 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO, LTD, V.s4 
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1 Books, here, there and everywhere”’ 


—the Gunn solves the problem 
’ How neatly and effi- 


Si} ciently the “ Gunn ” 
houses your books. No 

met empty shelves; yet no 

= shelving the problem of 

| 

1, 


s where to put new 
= T 


books as they accumu- 
late. You make room 
for them by adding 
another section to your 
“Gunn” bockcase. 























































































a Fifty, or five hundred, 
3 Seis five thousand book 
T . OD or five thousand books 
DEUTSCHE BUCHER meds beilld ep 
your “Gunn” to ac- 
f y 
* FOREIGN BOOKS commodate them ll. 
ae Our Foreign Department, on the Second Floor, > Made in various shapes 
contains a large stock of the best modern and ~_ and sizes and to har- 
=) classical books in French, German, Spanish and ==) Seeetee wh enw furni- 
iz. Italian; examples of the work of Continental = my 
a Presses, Fine Editions, and Art Books. oo ture. Write for the 
: Mey we help you to choose, and send you booklet. 
5 catalogues ? 
Nn Toa x ed ~ wo wa ‘ a 
<3| AUSSTELLUNG S. FISCHER VERLAG |< Sethe Perescass 
You are invited to an Exhibition of books from > may be arranged. 
the S. Fischer Verlag of Berlin, which is now = Eee — 
Nn + heagg . a Baie. Oe Ae: STEREO 
= being held in the Foreign Department. * te oe i sEce “ane Gait . 
" T tional Bookcase "suggests IONAL BOOKCAS 
= J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. Z tlustrate nf ; f WM. ANGUS & CO. LTD.. 
jae Booksellers to His Majesty the King nae new ways / r th 49C Paul Street, Finsbury, E.C. 2. 
- r ~ ae Pl "Sa ing of OORS, it I nae a 6 ‘ 
= 350 OXFORD STREET, W. 1 - ei Gunn™ Sectional = SUEQUMARERS OF: 
= Telephone: Mayfair 3601. = s of t ss ‘ANGUS’ OFFICE FURNITURE 
poset ape pies Acta “o Ae AND HOME DESKS, 
LIVRES FRANCAIS acvtetnaln ton ie tsalialalelabint AND ‘MOLLIS’ EASY CHAIRS. 
ff. 
r {SS = 
ALL THE fj = NEW BOOKS 
=——_ 
—S 
————— 
BSS 
= —— 
|(—_a a | 





Any book, whether reviewed or advertised in “The New Statesman and Nation” or in any 
other paper, can be obtained through any bookshop or railway station bookstall of W. H. Smith & 
Son. You are invited to visit the nearest “ Smith” bookshop and inspect the books in stock. 








W.H.SMITH&SON 











1250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND & w ALES 


Head Office: WHA. Smith & Son, Ltd., Strand Hx 








is¢, Portugal jon, W.C.2 
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COMPANY MEETING 
THE UNDERGROUND. 


LONDON PASSENGER TRANSPORT BILL. 

Meetings of the Debenture stockholders and stock and share holders 
in the Underground Electric Railways Company of London, Limited, 
Metropolitan, District Railway Company, don Electric Railway 
Company, City-and South London Railway Company, Central London 
Railway Company, London General Omnibus Company, Limited, 
London and Subutfban Traction Company, Limited, Metropolitan 
Electric Tramways, Limited, London United Tramways, Limited, 
South Metropolitan Electric Tramways and’ Lighting Company, 
Limited, Tramways (M.E.T.) Omnibus Company, Limited, and Lots 
Road Power House Joint Committee were held on May ist, at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, S.W.1. 

The Right Hon. Lord Ashfield, who presided, in the course of his 
speech, referring to the London Passenger Transport Bill now before 
a Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament, said: This Bill 
empowers the Minister of Transport to set up a Board to which is to 
be transferred all the local passenger transport undertakings within 
the London Traffic Area. The transfer is to be compulsory, and it is 
not intended that you shall receive cash im respect of your present 
interests, but that you shall receive stocks of the td instead. 

The amendments which we are seeking in the London Passenger 
Tra rt Bill are in the nature of saf to ensure that the 
Board has a large measure of independence, and that the directions 
which are given to the Board for the conduct of the combined under- 
taking are such as will reasonably assure to you the rates of interest. 
For instance, the ‘‘ C ’’ stock to be dependent upon each year’s earnings 
for its interest, the rate of interest not to exceed in each of the first 
two years 5 per cent. or thereafter 6 per cent. per annum, subject to 
the provisions of paragraph 3 below. 

The “C” stock to be redeemable at par after twenty-five years at 
the option of the Board. 

This paragraph must be read in conjunction with Clause 25 and 31 
of the Bill. Clause 25 states that transport stock and the interest 
thereon shall be charged on the underta’ and on all the revenues 
of the Board, and for that purpose the different classes of stock shall 
rank in the order of priority in which they are named, which is the 
order of priority set out in the memorandum. ‘The Clause also provides 
that the guarantee which the Government has given in respect of 
certain debenture stocks of our Railway Companies shall be continued 
unchanged in respect of the ‘“‘ T.F.A.”’ stock to be issued in exchange 
for them, the redemption provisions in respect of such stocks being also 
continued unchanged. Clause 31 defines the manner in which the 
revenues of the Board shall be applied and both clauses will require 
some amendment in order to make them accord with the provisions of 
paragraph (2) and of paragraph (3). 

For the past three years the holders of ordinary stocks of the four 
Underground Railway Companies have been receiving dividends at the 
rate of 5 per cent. When in place of every {100 of their present 
holdings they have received {92 1os. in “‘ C”’ stock of the Board, they 
will, for the first two years, when the interest upon the ‘‘ C ”’ stock is 
limited to 5 per cent., receive a return at the rate of £4 12s. 6d. per cent. 
on their present capital. This is a small reduction, temporary in 
character, and, as I have explained, has for its object ensuring the 
future success and stability of the Board’s undertaking. After two 
years they are to receive 5$ per cent. upon their holding of “ C ”’ stock, 
which means that their return upon theit present capital would ke at a 
rate just over 5 per cent. (45 1s. 9d. to be exact), and when, as we expe>t, 
the Board pays out of its further income an additional one half ot o1¢ 
per cent., making 6 per cent. in all, they will receive a return upo1 
their present capital at the rate of {5 11s. od. per cent. At that tim: 
they will be at least one-half of one per cent. better off than they ar- 
to-day. 

When all the transactions are concluded it is estimated that the 
Underground Company should have at its disposal roundly {12,500,000 
f “CC” stock. Subject to the provision of any moneys which may 
be required for the winding-up and to enable the various arrangements 
to be carried through it is thought that there should be sufficient 
‘C”’ stock to permit every holder of Ordinary shares in the Under- 
ground Company receiving {115 of ‘‘ C” stock in exchange for every 
£109 in nominal value of Ordinary shares held by him. At the present 
time a holder of Ordinary shares in the Underground Company is 
receiving dividends at the rate of 8 per cent. It is estimated that of 
the 8 per cent. now paid at least 6 per cent. is attributable to holdings 
in the transport companies to be dealt with under the Bill. As against 
this 6 per cent. which he now gseceives, a holder of £115 of “ C”’ stock 
should receive by way of interest during the first two years, when the 
interest on the ‘‘C”’ stock cannot exceed 5 per cent., 5.75 per cent., 
and thereafter, when the interest upon the “ C”’ stock rises to 5} per 
cent., 6.325 per cent., and if the “‘C”’ stock should, as may be antici- 
pated, pay 6 per cent., 6.9 per cent. To all these rates of interest must 
be added the dividends which he will receive from his shares in the 
proposed new holding company. These are expected to be equivalent 
to another 2 per cent. 

There must be no confusion between the possible 6 per cent. on the 
“C” stock and the interest which on the above calculations the 
Underground shareholder would receive in the event of such 6 per cent. 
being paid. This difference between the interest on the ‘“‘ C”’ stock at 
6 per cent. and the interest receivable by the Underground shareholders 
of 6.9 per cent. corresponds approximately to the existing difference in 
the dividends of the operating and holding companies and is a con- 
sequence of the financial structure of the holding company. 








I have no hesitation in recommending to you the acceptance of the 


terms of the memorandum as being in your best interests. 

After discussion a resolution was passed approving the action of 
the chairman, and authorising him to continue his negotiations with 
the Minister and bring them to a conclusion. 


COMPANY MEETING 
SPILLERS LIMITED. 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING. 

THE Rt. Hon. Sir Malcolm A. Robertson, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.B&., 
presiding at the Annual General Meeting of Spillers Ltd., at Cardiff, 
on Saturday, said that he had a ed the Chairmanship of the 
Company with the utmost iblé diffidence, but he would endeavour 
to justify the confidence which the other members of the Board had 
placed in him, which he trusted the shareholders would confirm. 

The profit of the Company for the year amounted to £413,592 19s. 44, 
and the payments made out of these profits, including a transfer of 
£100,000 to the Reserve for Depreciation of Investments, left available 
tor disposal £275,890 14s. 9d. ‘The directors pro to deal with this 
by the payment of a ro per cent. dividend on the Ordimary Shares and 
6} per cent. on the Co-partnership Shares, and to carry forward the 
balance of £129,546 4s. 3d. to the next account. 








WHEAT AND GRAIN MARKET CONDITIONS. 

Heavy declines had taken place in values of all grain during the year 
under review owing to Russia re-entering the world market in which 
she had previously held such a prominent place, the position being 
aggravated by the restriction of imports of foreign wheat into certain 
European countries. 

The general effect of this and of our present free market in whet 
from the point of view of the bread consumer in this country, was 
shown by the comparative prices of the 4-lb. loaf in different countries, 
for instance in Germany 1s. 5}d., Sweden 1s. 6d., United States 
1s. 4$d., Canada 1s. 1d., Australia 11d., compared with the price ruling 
in Great Britain of 7d. 

QUOTA PROPOSALS. 

There were a number of objections to the quota system which liad 
been proposed for the assistance of the English farmer, and this system 
was not approved by the British millers as a whole, who considered It 
unwise, uneconomic and unnecessary. 

The proposed quota for Dominion wheat again would be very difficult 
to administer, mainly for the reason that, as was not generally realised, 
the different kinds of wheat were by no means interchangeable. Millers 
however, would be compelled to bow to reasons of major policy affecting 
the whole nation, especially if increased employment would result. 

So far as Russian wheat was concerned, even under a quota system 
it would have to be strictly limited, in view of the fact that on 
account of the conditions under which it was said to be produced 
and transported, Russia might be able to secure the whole of tlie 
non quota market at the expense of Argentina, in which this country 
had over {500,000,000 of capital invested. 

A guaranteed price for British wheat would entail a subsidy by the 
taxpayer and a simpler and more direct method of dealing with the 
difficulty would be a tax on foreign wheat, coupled with the necessary 
corollary of prohibition or limitation of import of foreign flour. The 
latter policy was necessary if the British miller had artificially to increase 
the cost of his grist, and it was a fact that the present milling capacity 
was materially in excess of the possible consumption. This policy would 
not only have the effect of increasing employment, but would make 
available annually 6,000,000 cwt. of wheatfeed for the benefit of the 
British stock raiser. 

No advocates of the establishment of an Import Board had yet 
explained what advantages it was supposed to have over the present 
system which secured for our home population the cheapest flour and 
bread in the world. 

The results of the Company’s trading for the past year had been due 
in some measure to the recent rationalisation of the Flour Milling Indus- 
try enabling the Company as a consequence to concentrate on trading 
within economic distances of their different mills. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


b bi 








THE 


22 ODNEY CLUB 


COOKHAM, BERKSHIRE 


HE Club belongs to the John Lewis Partnership, which is 
itself a far-reaching experiment in social and industrial reform. 


Membership of the Club is open, of course, to all members 
of the Partnership, but the grounds (which are finely timbered and 
cover more than a hundred acres) have proved to be about double 
their present requirement. It is proposed accordingly to admit 
“ non-partner members.’ 


’ 


The broad policy is to offer to the members and to their friends 
all the advantages of riverside-country-house life with boats, 
grounds and club-rooms of genuinely first-class quality and 
good, plain cooking, but with no unnecessarily expensive 
luxuries. 

Enquiries for membership or applications to sec the Club by appointment sho 


addressed to the Secretary, Major-General L. A. E. Price-Davies, V.C., C.B., C.M.G-s 
D.S.O., Lollebrook Manor, Cookham, Berkshire. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT AND 
CENTURY LIFE 


NEW BUSINESS FOR 1930 OVER £2,000,000. 

The annual meeting of the Friends’ Provident and Century Life 
Office was held on Wednesday at the Holborn Restaurant, London. 

Mr. Harold J. Morland, M.A., F.C.A. (the chairman), who presided, 
said: The grand total of new assurances (including sinking fund 
assurances for £270,329) issued by the Friends’ Provident and the 
Century during 1930 was {2,364,916, which was £273,960 more than 
for 1929, and £434,377 im excess of the amount for 1928. In 1930 
the new business exceeded {2,000,000 for the second time. The amount 
of the claims was unusually high, being 88 per cent. of the ‘‘ expecta- 
tion.”” Nevertheless, so fortunate was the office in the range of policies 
which became claims that a profit of {83,000 from favourable mortality 
resulted, which was the largest sum accruing in any one year from 
this source in the experience of the office. 

The productivity of the investments was well maintained. The 
gross rate of interest was 1s. 7d. higher at £6 1s. 4d., but the extra 
od. in the £ on the amount of income-tax nullified the increase in the 
gross rate, and reduced the net rate to £5 3s. 1d. As at December 31st, 
1929, the directors declared a compound reversionary bonus on normal 
with-profit assurances at the rate of {2 2s. per cent. per annum for 
the five years then ended, and the directors have authorised the 
continuance, interim, of this generous scale of bonus. The Century 
has paid the usual 12 per cent. dividend on the paid-up capital, and 
after providing for all outgoings of the past difficult year, the balance 
carried forward on profit and loss account was £68,689, as compared 
with £103,546 brought in. The total funds of the company, including 
paid-up capital, were £3,415,643, an increase of £114,553 for the year. 
Notwithstanding the severe depreciation in Stock Exchange securities 
during the past two years, the book values were still covered by market 
values. The total funds of the Friends’ Provident advanced during 
1930 by £396,978, and amounted to /6,824,846. Inclusive of the re- 
sources of associated companies, the aggregate funds for the first 
time reached {10,000,000. 

rhe report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


* 


O ENSURE the regular delivery of Tne New 

STATESMAN AND NATION it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 


or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
Postal Subscription to any address in the world costs :— 


One Year post free oe ake 30s. Od. 
Six Months =— oa a a I5s. Od. 
Three Months ‘. 29 Rie gE | 


THE MANAGER, THE NEW ST AT E SM AN ‘AND NATION 
10 GREAT QUEEN ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





WILL 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., 
PRESIDE at the Annual Meeting of the Royal Nationa) Lile-B 
Institution at the Central Hall, Westminster, at 2.50 p.m., and 


PRESENT MEBALS TO LIFE-BOATMEN 


ADMISSION FREE 














SEE 





RNG 


TWO LIFE-BOAT EVENTS, 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 13th. 


TUESDAY, 
LIFE-BOAT DAY IN 


SUPPORT THE 
GIVE GENEROUSLY ON MAY 19th. 


For tickets apply at once 
Cress Road, London, W.C. 


for gallantry. 

MAY 19th, 
GREATER LONDON. 
PRINCE ON MAY 13th. 


By ticket only 
The Secretary, Life-Boat House, 22 Charing 
2. 

















FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 





Cae {adjoining Golf Links).—Freehold 

House for Sale, built six years ; 3 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, 1 dressing, bathroom, kitchen, scullery ; 
electric light, central heating, gas, ‘phone ; tennis lawn, 
large garden ; site 1 ft. frontage, depth 330 ft.; ample 
room for garage; property in perfect condition ; most 
exceptional situation in broad private crescent on the 
Common; about half-mile station, electric trains to 
London Bridge, Cannon Street, Charing Cross ; a 
4,3,700.—Owner, Goss, 15 Newgate Street, E.C, 





LD-FASHIONED COTTAGE in Cornwall to be let 

on lease furnished; six bedrooms, three living 

rooms, schoolroom, usual offices. Ten minutes Ruan Miner 

Village, four miles Lizard. Splendid views of sea and 

coast; high ground. Moderate rent.—Write to Mrs. 
I. C. OwrraM, 9 Cromwell Crescent, London, S.W. 5 





HELSEA.—Flat to let, furnished, June. 2  bed- 
rooms, I sitting-room, kitchen and bath, with 
constant hot water. Service. 3} guineas a week.— 


Apply by letter, Street, S.W. 3. 


LD CANONBURY. 
restful atmosphere ; 


A.J.M:P., 51 Oakley 





Charming Queen Anne house ; 
vegetarian family wil! receive 


©ne OF two guests; easy access to all parts; from 2} 
ewiness.— North 4696, or Box 33, ‘THE NEW STATESMAN 
4aND NATION, 10 Great Queen Street, W.C. 2. 





FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED— 


continued 


OURNALIST, often absent from England and 

London, wants unfurnished room with scientist's 

tamily, preferably in Bloomsbury.—Box 34, THE NEW 
STATESMAN AND NATION, 10 Gt. Queen Street, W.C. 2 


ANTS COAST .—aAttractive Houses, Bungalows and 

Cottages for Sale and To Let, Furnished and Ur 
finished, in Southsea, Portsmouth and Southampton dis- 
tricts, overlooking Isle of Wight and the Solent.— Apply 
HAMILTON CLIFTON, late RACKHAM & Var, Estate Agents, 
Lee-on-Solent, Hants 








gee Old farmhouse, quiet rural village, 30 mules 
: London; 3 rec., 5 bed., kit., scl., pantry, batt 
linen ; 2 aes — rn drainage ; lige. barn (garag« I 


acre; gd. pair; 1,400 or near offer WHEE 
White Aiait, ‘Thigh Roding, — sa yw, Essex 














CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a change 

of address are parti icularly requested to 
write early in the week Notice of a1 
change received later than Wednesday r 
week car nuot be dealt with All such con 
catior re adcressed to The Ma 
Nev ice ouunenm ann NatTIon i) (jreat ¢ 
Street Kingsway, London, W.( 











"TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 


TYPEWRITING, 
SHORTHAND, DUPLICATIN«¢ 





REPORTING, 


Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. ‘Temporary Shorthand- Typist 
provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTI 


OrFice, 75 Chancery Lane, W.C, 2. 
Tele.: Holborn 6182. 





UTHOR’S MSS., PLAYS, etc., acc 
promptly typed by experienced typist Vir 
BROOKER, 37 Belmont mee St. Andrew’s Park, Bristol 


urately ar 








LITERARY 
| en on every conceivable subject On appr 
I ,000,000 Vols. (Second-hand and New) in , 
| Rare Books. First Editions. Sets of Aut! & 
&e Catalogues free; mention requirements j 
| purchased.—FOYLBS, 121-123 Charing | 


| London, W.C. a. 


EARN to write Asticle and Storie 
hours profitable. Boo klet free Ru 
re (Dept. 191), 9 Palace Gate, W. 2 








oT )DER S BOOK 


| BOOKPLATES FOR 
exclusive designs from 2 gns 
Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastic Stre 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED APPOINTMENTS—continued SCHOOLS—continued - 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM.| CORNWALL coUuNTY COUNCIL. S*: eee NTADWO SePeek oe SIRLs, 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDY. 


HALF-TIME  LECTURESHIP IN SOCIAL 
ECONOMICS. 
(For Sessién 1931-1932.) 


The Council invites applications for the post of half- 
al Economics and tutor in academic 


time lecturer in Soci 
work in the D t of Social Study. 

The duties of the lecturer and tutor Shall be to deliver 
lectures in Social Economics Mg oe the nes 
economic theory; and to supervise the onnslomis 
(and in some cases the practical work) of Indlivideal 
students for the University Social Study 

Stipend {£200 per annum. Duties to commence on 
October 1st, 1931. Arglications and testimonials (six 
copies), accompanied such other credentials as 
candidates may desire a " ak, should be sent on or 


before Wednesday, May 13th, to the b: 
yy May rt oO URTOR, 
Secretary 


University of Birmingham, 
Edmund Street. 





T= UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN, at a salary of £250 
two annual increments of 25 to ae per annum. If 
the Assistant Librarian is called u @ For such evening 
duty an additional allowance will be paid 

It is desirable that applicants should have a degree 
of a British University. 

Particulars of the duties and conditions may be obtained 
from the Registrar, to whom applications should be sent 
not later than May 2sth, 1931, together with the names 
of three referees and (if the candidates so desire) not 


more than three testimonials. 
EDWARD CAREY, 
Registrar. 





| © heertateeeeatall COLLEGE OF SWANSEA. 


The Council of the College is proceeding to appoint 
a Lecturer in German who will be Head of the Depart- 
ment of German, and invites applications for the post. 
Salary £600 perannum. ‘The appointment will date from 
October ist, 1931. 

_ Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, by whom applications (ten copies, which need 
not be printed), accompanied by re or refer- 
ences, must be received on or 4 28th, 1931. 

EDWIN REW, Registrar. 
Singleton Park, Swansea. 





Byres OF HAMPSTEAD. 


LIBRARIAN. 

The Hampstead Borough Council invite applications 
for the position of Librarian at a commencing salary of 
£600 per annum, rising by biennial increments of £25 to 
#500 per annum, such salary to be inclusive. 

Applicants must not exceed forty-five years of age, and 
must have had previous experience of Public Library 
administration. 

The officer appointed will be required to pass a medical 
examination, to contribute to the Council’s Super- 
annuation Scheme, and to give the whole of his time to the 
service of the Council. 

The appointment will be subject generally tothe regula- 
tions of the Council made or to be made relative to 
officers, and will be terminable by three calendar months’ 
notice on either side. 

Forms of application, containing the conditions attaching 
to the appointment may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom such forms, when completed, must be return: 
not later than 10 a.m., on Monday, May 25th, 1931. 

Canvassing any member of the Council, either directly 


or indirectly, will disqualify. 
PHILIP H. HARROLD, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Hampstead, 
May 6th, 1931. 





ORNWALL OUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUC TION COMMITTEE, 


LAUNCESTON COLLEGE 
(Incorporating Dunheved College and the Horwell 
Grammar School for Boys). 


APPOINTMENT OF “HE! AD MASTER 

Wanted, in September next, resident HEAD M ASTER 
for Launceston College. 

Commencing salary £600, rising by annua: increments 
of £20 to a maxium of {700 a year, subject to the 
usual deductions under the School Teachers (Superan- 
nuation) Acts. A further deduction will be made for 
accomm« odation, board, light, etc. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

Particulars and form of application (which must be 
returned by May 2oth, 1931) may be had by forwarding 





a stamped and addressed fools« ap envelope to 
F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education, 
Education Department, 


County Hall, Truro, 
April 23rd, 1931. 





on S>CRETARY-STENOGRAPHER.—Good journal- 

istic, professional and commercial experience. 

Slight k: r1owledge German and French. Willing to travel. 
Miss A, WEBER, 36 College Crescent, N.W. 3. 





OMAN GRADUATE, experienced secretarial work, 
seeks re-engagement; shorthand-typing; lan- 
guages, including French, Danish, Swedish ; knowledge 
economics ; moderate salary, — Box 32, THE New STATES- 
MAN AND NATION, 10 Great Queen Street, W.C. 2. 





) Se ERIENCED Secretary (woman) available for six 

weeks beginning July; terms, board and travelling 
expenses.—Box 31, THE New STATESMAN AND NATION, 
10 Great Queen Street, W.C, 2, 





EDUCATION. ‘CO? COMMITTEE 
REDRUTH COUNTY SCE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted, in September next, HEAD MASTER for | 
the Redruth County School for Boys. 
Commencing salary £500 
Canvassing will be a Siequalification. 
Forms of application (which must be returned not 
later than May 2oth, 1931) and — iculars may 
be had by forwarding a stamped and essed foolscap 


envelope to 
F. R. PASCOE, : 
Secretary for Education. 
Dienatien Department, 
County Hall, ‘l'ruro. 
April 23rd, 1931. 








APPOINTMENTS AGENCY 


Woe JOINT penne FOR WOMEN Tae. 

a the Head- 

mistresses’ - Fay pec hong of gem Mis- 

tresses and Welsh Secondary Schools’ Association, enables 

to find ts in Public and Private 
Telephone: Museum 0658. 

Registrar :—Miss CiceLy C. WricHt, 29 Gordon 

Square, W.C. 1. 














TRAINING CENTRES 


pA LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, 

E. 1).—UNIveRSITY Courses IN ARTS, SCIENCE, 
MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING (Civil, Mechanical 
Electrical). Fee £22 10s. a year. Residential Halls for 
Men and for Women Students. Prospectus post frees. 
—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 








HE BEDFORD PHY SICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal: 
Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this College to 
become teachers of gymnastics. ‘The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, ‘Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum. 
For Prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 





HE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, 14 The Crescent, Bedford. Reco; 

nised by the Board of Education. Pulacipal: 
Miss MARGARET SPENCE. Students are prepared for the 
examinations of the National Froebel nion. The 
course of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence 
£94 10s. to £100 16s. Fees without residence £31 103. 
—For particulars apply SECRETARY. 





Honourable Lorp GIsBorot «11. 
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yAsereee FF near Sevenoaks CO-EDU A. 
TIONAL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, ages ‘4, 
23 acres, 520 ft., 1 hour prepare’ 

i a Healthy open sir home life. Careful 
diet, modern teaching, pe erafts.; 50 children, 15 
resident staff.—Prospectus and photographs on app|i- 
cation. 





ILTON MOUNT BeEeBGE. 
Worth Park, Three Bridges, Susse: 
A Girls’ Boarding School, School, founded S “2871. 


ys details of am entrance wntrance scholarships, etc., apply 
to the Headmistress, Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 


T4.34 GAnDaN ae WYCOMBE COURT, 
END, Bucks (enone acres, 550 ft. above sea- 





level). Doardine for Io ‘ hy years. 
Montessori Lp ater for a e and Gil od, ears 
Good general education on lines. deals 


in Education” applied. oPaviteal nea. New Scope 
for creative self. Special facilities for Mus. 
French, Art, Com , Dalcrose Eurhythmics, Margar:t 
Morris danci rama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets 
allowed.— App: y S y PAINCIPAL. 


AMBRIDGE.—The Perse School, founded A.D. 1615. 

Headmaster, H. A. Wootton, M.A. Boarding and Day 
School for Boys, off unique advantages through i's 
close proximity to the University. Very well known for 
successful work in Classics, Modern Languages, and 
Science. Preparatory department for junior boys, O.T.C., 
and Scouts. School house in of four acres. 
Playing fields 28 acres.—Apply, HEADMASTER. 


USSEX HIGHLANDS—PINEWOOD, CROW- 
BOROUGH, 700 ft. above sea overlooking Ashdown 
Forest. Co-education 3-14. Modern individual mett.ods. 
Open-air. Home life and care. Entire at inclus‘ve 
fees.—Apply the Principals, Miss M. K. WILSON, Ni'ss 
£. STRACHAN. 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROss. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the e Fluddersfield Hic 
School. ‘The aim of the School is to develop the charac- 
ter, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good 
of the community, to encourage self-expression, to 
increase resource and — by practical work. ‘lhe 
Is will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
= fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 
guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level 
and is on gravel soil. ‘The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of rs acres. 














SCHOLARSHIPS 


ING’SSCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset. Anexamination 

will be held on June oth, roth and 11th for three 

entrance scholarships of £40, £35 and £30. (Inclusive 
fees £114.)—For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


Onna PARK SCHOOL, READING. 


An Examination for several Open Scholarships (value 
a to 80 guineas) takes _ annually in March. Leighton 

ark is a Public School, in which physical training on the 
Danish system, Scouting and organised leisure pursuits 
take the place of O.T.C. activities. Fees 150 to 180 
guineas per annum. For particulars apply *o the Head- 
master, Mr. E. B. CASTLE, M.A., Oxon. 














SCHOOLS 


RECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 11 Brechin Place, 
Glasser Road, S.W. 7. 


Fe ScHo0i EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL, Colet Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from 
Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of Educa- 

tion as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and 

games a special feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kinder- 
garten from 3. Terms moderate. —Prospectus on 
application. 








ADMINTON a a for Girls, Westbury-. 
I'rym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Adviso: ae J. Overy Symes, 


Headmistress : Miss 7. MM. BAKER, B.A. 

The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a braci 
position on high ground, close to open country, 4! od 
within easy reach of Bristol. Individual ‘Time-tab 

reparation for Universities. School Journeys abr: vad 
unior Branch.—For further particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


S T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWOR''!! 

Co-educational Recognised by the Board 
Education. Provides a thorough education at reasonab!s 
fees, adjusted to meet the present financial situation 
Particulars from the Headmaster, H. LYN Harris, \1.A., 
LL.B. (Camb.). 











MISCELLANEOUS 


OR SALE.—Single bedstead and spring mattres 
Heal’s ; unstained, waxed oak; excellent cor adie: 
£4 (Lo 9s. new).—Box 35 7 STATESMAN AND Nat 
10 Gt. Queen Street, W. 


EVONSHIRE CIDER.—Excellent and inexpen 
D (National Mark) pure apple cider is the wine of the 
country. Write for particulars to the makers. —Darting' 

Hall, Totnes, Devon. 











R. WILLIAMS’ ae | DOLGELLY, NORTH 
RECOGNISED BY BOARD ( OF EDUCATION. 


Miss E. CONSTANCE “NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Indi- 
vidual attention. ames attention to health and diet. 
Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 


neeewnsT. © nga = — SUSSEX Co-educa- 

arding |S (1a 1a years), Ideally 

, in Dosutif p-. 4 acres. Modern 

methods, many crafts. Special mR. to diet and 

health. —Principals ; Miss M. B. Rew, Mrs. I. E, 
LovETT, L.R.A.M. 








TRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL (founded 

by Friends. 1698).—This school offers to Boys 

(8 to 183) a careful Education for life, with emphasis on 

character training. Separate houses. On the fringe of 

the Lakeland Fells.—For prospectus, particulars of 

bursaries, etc., apply T. F. GREEN, M.A., B.Sc., Head- 
mastcr. 


Wa HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS anp 
KINDERGARTEN), GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 
Limited number of boarders taken, r= pe happy home 
life. Education on modern lines. Fully qualified staff, 
—Principal, Miss MILDRED STEELE. 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
BOYS.—Apply Miss WALKERDINE, B.A,, Courtfield 
Gardens, S.W. 5. 











THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDE\- 
WEAR, in Wool, Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also 
KNITW EAR. BY POST direct from MAKERS. P 
terns and ad free.—Dept. 17, ATHEENIC M1 
Hawick, Scotlan 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, 
etc., also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, han 
knitted personally for you by expert knitters, plain, or!) 
the famous “ Fair-Isle”’ patterns, from the real so!', 
light, elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LES» 
THAN SHOP PRICES; and special end-of-season d 
count for short period only! Write for ill’d. booklet to 
S.T. 96, WM. D. JoHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


ARDEN FURNITURE,.—Rustic wicker and rus 
oak. Shelters, seats, chairs, tables, stools, ct 
Write for free illustrated price lists, BLACKWELL & 50%, 
Braunton, N. Devon. 








ARN MONEY writing Showcards at home; we 
instruct you, supply work and pay cash aed 
Grant & Gray (GH), 2 Victoria Street, S.W. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS. oe length cut 
R Patterns free on stating shades desired.—Jams 
STREET ‘TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 











AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy “ Blatt: 
Hv Union beng bey Ri and succes 
“i in arts of the Glo xtermination Guar 
— 4. penn Chemist, Boots Branches, or sole makers, 
pa ay “3 Crookesmoor, Sheffield, Tins, 1s. 6J., 
2s, 6d., 43. free, 
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